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YOUTH EMPLOYMENT AND JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


A PART OF THE INVESTIGATION OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Keravuver, from the Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile 
Delinquency in the United States, submitted the following 


INTERIM REPORT 


[Pursuant to 8. Res. 62, 84th Cong., Ist sess.] 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, pursuant 
to authorization in Senate Resolution 125, 84th Congress, Ist session, 
has been making a “full and complete study of juvenile delinquency 
in the United States’ including its ‘‘extent and character’ and “‘its 
causes and contributing factors.” In addition to a number of com- 
munity hearings that have been held in major cities, the subcommittee 
has undertaken studies of various special problems affecting juvenile 
delinquency. 

The subcommittee pointed out in its interim report of March 14, 
1955,' the plight of thousands of young people over 14 years old who 
are no longer in school and who are unable to obtain employment in 
the present labor market. Testimony heard and information received 
by the subcommittee indicate that there is a possible relationship be- 
tween the incidence of juvenile delinquency among this age group and 
their failure to obtain satisfactory employment. In the same report, 
it was asserted that youngsters of school age, who are beyond the age 
of required school attendance and who drop out, constitute a group 
particularly at a disadvantage in finding employment. At least a 
portion of that group—jobless, idle, and without funds—hecome par- 
ticularly vulnerable to delinquency. 

In many communities, the large number of young people who are 


dropping out of secondary schools before completing their studies has 


been causing concern to educational authorities and to others con- 
cerned with community problems. A number of reasons have been 
given for the large number of students who leave school before 





' Juvenile Delinquency, Interim Report No. 61 of the Committee on the Judiciary, U. 8. Senate, 83d 
Cong., 2d sess., pursuant to 8. Res. 89 and 8. Res. 190 to study juvenile delinquency ir. the United States, 
pp. 51-53, Washington: Government Printing Office, 1955. 
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graduation. They include: family difficulties, teacher-pupil friction, 
lack of interest in and inability to keep up with studies, ill health, 
marriage, parental influence, and a desire for adventure.? 

Children in the group frequently referred to as school ‘‘dropouts”’ 
are potential delinquents. They receive little in the way of special 
services of which they are in need. They are potential delinquents 
not because they have evil designs or because they are ignorant, but 
because of society’s neglect. Many children, unable because of 
numerous problems to adjust to school, are equally unable, in the 
absence of specialized help, to adjust to the demands of a job. Such 
young people, finding a job, are likely to stay with it for a few weeks 
only. When they leave their jobs, they do not go back to school. 
They are jobless and back on the streets. 

It has often been attested that school is the best place for a boy or 
girl and that a prolonged educational experience is necessary prepara- 
tion for adult living. If this is true, school must offer a rich environ- 
ment for every type of pupil. Vocational classes, vocational guidance, 
and part-time employment should be integrated into the curriculum 
side by side with classes at the higher level. 

The dropouts are not the only group of young people who would 
benefit by an enriched vocational program. Every year thousands 
of steady, capable boys and girls seek employment immediately upon 
completing high school. Boys want to work during the interim 
between high-school graduation and induction into the Armed Forces. 
Many view summer jobs as a counterbalance to years of college 
education ahead, even plan to “work their way” through college. 

Many of the young people, like many older people over 65, are 
finding themselves on the fringe of the labor market at present. 
Employment of youths 14 to 17 in the United States reached a 
high point of 2.5 millions in 1950. The number employed in this 
age group declined to a low of 2 millions in 1953, which was approxi- 
mately the same as the level in 1949. An increased population of 
young people, reflecting the higher birthrate of the postdepression 
years, together with fewer youths at work, has reduced the proportion 
of all youth employed from 29.5 percent in 1950 to 22.8 percent in 
1953. 

There has been the suggestion that every facet of the community— 
the school, employment service, labor, industry, the local merchant, 
the housewife—should be drawn into the long-range programing of 
appropriate work opportunities for boys and girls 16 years of age 
and over—and for some at 14 and 15 years when helpful in supple- 
menting school. Such a project would provide vocational training by 
the school, guidance and placement, and the earmarking for youth of 
selected work opportunities within the community. It might con- 
tribute toward the goal of a secure, well-adjusted youth, who might 
contribute to a better working body of adult citizens as they learn 
to take their place in the labor market. 

Many letters have been received by the subcommittee requesting 
that an inquiry be made into the ramifications of the youth- 
employment problem. Incidents have been pointed out which indi- 
. a Gales. {nner on Ruth Van Scoyoe, Serving School Dropouts, Employment Service Review, 


U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Standards, Youth Employment Trends: 1947-53 
February 1954. 
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cate the need for review of the labor laws affecting employment 
— for youth. The subcommittee approached this phase 

the problem with no preconceived opinions on possible need for 
legislation. Criticism is not implied of the departments and agencies 
that work diligently with this problem of youth employment. 

Many hold the belief that a careful study of the problem of youth 
employment would bring out certain significant facts. Such facts, 
they hold, would help alleviate certain problems among a large seg- 
ment of our youth 

No responsible body of opinion believes that juvenile delinquency 
is so simple a problem that it can be solved by just putting all young- 
sters to work, nor that unemployment represents the we he cause of 
delinquency. 

There is, however, reason to believe that delin eyes among the 
bess nearing maturity indicates some educational deficiency in the 

road sense. Certainly the home, the school, and the community 
must bear their share in this responsibility. The need is also indi- 
cated for better adaptation of school curricula to the nonacademic 
pa for improved education as related to the development of 

ealthy en concepts of good citizenship, and the ability to 
work ook produce. 

A satisfactory work experience is good education. One educator 
pointed out that— 

Well supervised work in and of itself can have a moral value. It can be a 
means of personal development, of improving morale, of developing self-reliance, 
of preparing for a career, and of appreciating what work means in the lives of 
human beings. Every person who would achieve adult status most learn to 
work. Failing to learn to work is a factor in the making of some juvenile 
delinquents.‘ 


GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


There are a number of Federal agencies directly concerned with 
the preparation of youth for employment and the transition of youth 
from school to work. These offices, bureaus and divisions include 
those found in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
and in the Department of Labor. 

The Office of Education in the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare is responsible for the stimulation of educational standards 
in the various States. It has the added responsibility for administer- 
ing Federal funds provided for aiding and stimulating certain educa- 
tional programs at the State and local level. 

The Department of Labor has the responsibilities for developing 
child labor standards and advancing young people’s opportunities for 
beneficial employment through the Bureau of Labor Standards. Its 
Wage and Hour Division is responsible for enforcement of Federal 
labor laws affecting youth. The Bureau of Employment Security is 
responsible for administering the program of the United States 
Employment Service which offers support, aid, and counsel to the 
State employment services in the 48 States. 

ob Statement of J. Dan Hull, then Chief of Secondary Schools, Office of Education, in youth employment 


before the Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, U.S. Senate, 84th Cong., Ist sess., 
Washington: 1955, p. 230. 
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HEARINGS HELD BY THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON YOUTH EMPLOYMENT 


Hearings dealing with the problem of youth employment were held 
before the Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency in 
Washington, D. C., on April 20, May 11 and 12, 1955. Inquiries 
were made of the labor officials in the State governments of the 48 
States, as well as from officials of school systems where special projects 
were in operation, and from public and private agencies interested in 
the problem. Labor, management, and other interested groups and 
individuals were invited to provide information. 

The subcommittee, in holding hearings on this problem, sought to 
obtain answers to certain questions to determine if the incidence of 
juvenile delinquency is aided and abetted by lack of employment or 
suitable employment opportunities among youth. Its purpose was 
to try to determine if there is a cause-and-effect relationship between 
— unable to get a job and juvenile delinquency. The questions 
include— 

1. What is the nature and extent of the problem? How many 
young people are idle? What is the trend? Does the lack of suitable 
employment enhance the chance of a youngster becoming delinquent? 

2. How can youth be more effectively helped to find a place for 
themselves in the labor market? 

(a) Through part time or combined school-work programs? 

(6) Through more effective vocational guidance or counseling 
in the school? 

(c) Through still other community programs? 

3. Are school dropouts handicapped in entering the labor market? 

4. Do the labor laws of the Federal Government and the several 
States hinder employment of youth? Are revisions of the Wagner- 
eng Act and the wages and hours laws needed to meet needs of 
youth? 

* 5. What is the effect of impending military service on youth employ- 
ment? 


LIST OF WITNESSES HEARD ON YOUTH EMPLOYMENT 


The witnesses who appeared at the hearings in Washington, D. C. 
on April 20, May 11 and 12, included: 


G. Howland Shaw, Chairman, Subcommittee on Youth Employment of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Commissioners’ Youth Council, Washington, D. C. 

Elizabeth 8. Johnson, Chief, Division of Child Labor and Youth Employment, 
Bureau of Labor Standards, United States Department of Labor, Washington, 


Charles E. Odell, Chief, Division of Counseling, Selective Placement and Testing, 
Bureau of Employment Security, United States Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington, D. C 

George Riley, national legislative committee, American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Alice Sheldon, Director, Department of Attendance and Work Permits, 
District of Columbia, Washington, D. C. 

Carl Hansen, associate superintendent, senior high schools, District of Columbia, 

Charles Bish, principal, McKinley Technical High School, Washington, D. C. 

Fred Z. Hetzel, Director, United States Employment Service for the District of 
Columbia, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Mildred Percy, Codirector, Guidance and Placement, District of Columbia 
Schools, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Theresa Alexander, Codirector, Guidance and Placement, District of Co- 
lumbia Schools, Washington, D. C. 
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Warren K. Layton, divisional director, department of guidance and placement, 
Detroit public schools, Detroit, Mich. 

Robert C. Taber, director, division of pupil personnel and guidance, board of 
education, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. Lillian Bleisner, supervisor of counseling and selective service, Kansas State 
Employment Service, Topeka, Kans. 

Dr. Frank Sievers, executive secretary, American Personnel and Guidance Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. J. Dan Hull, Chief, Secondary Schools, Office of Education, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 


Il. Trenps in Yours EMPLOYMENT 


Since the end of World War II, the trend has been toward increased 
school enrollments of young people of high-school age, both in actual 
number and in percentage. The trend is also reflected in the reduced 
numbers of out-of-school youth in the full-time labor market. Many 
of those attending high school hold part-time jobs and the number 
holding such jobs has been increasing. 


PERCENTAGE OF YOUNG PEOPLE ENROLLED IN SCHOOL 


The upswing in school attendance of boys and girls is reflected in 
the October 1954 census survey which reported that, of the 16 and 17 
year-old group, 78 percent were reported enrolled in school.* It is 
also reported that of the 14- and 15-year-old group, 96 percent were 
enrolled in school. This indicates that a smaller percentage of the 
14- to 17-year olds have dropped out of school than was the case 5 
or 10 years ago. The decline in the extent to which youth have 
dropped out of school has been accompanied by a decrease in em- 
ployment opportunities among out-of-school youth. 


INCREASE IN NUMBER OF PART-TIME JOBS 


An increasing number of part-time jobs are being filled by high- 
school students outside school hours. Such part-time jobholding 
increased for the 14-through-17-year-old group from October 1953 to 
October 1954." Some of that work is in casual and short-hour jobs, 
including babysitting, carrying newspapers, and messenger service, 
especially for those under 16. During the past few years, there has 
also been an increase in the number of high-school students enrolled 
in work-school curriculum. 

“The development of supervised work experience in high schools,’ 
as one witness pointed out,*® “is a postwar phenomenon. Certainly 
the depression years of the 1930’s and great numbers of idle youth 
brought to educators a renewed appreciation of the educative values 
of work.’”” He added that in 1932 provisions for supervised work ex- 
perience were so infrequent that no mention was made of them in the 
National Survey of Secondary Education. A survey by the United 
States Office of Education in 1953 of 800 junior, senior, and regular 

5 A table prepared by the Division of Child Labor and Youth Employment, Bureau of Labor Standards, 
U.S. Department of Labor, showing the number and percent of youth 18 and 19 years of age employed and 
seekin loyment in selected months during the past 5 years, indicates that youth in the age group 


fared Slightly better in obtaining jobs this year than last, but not as well as in the 3 previous years. The 
table appears in the appendix of this report on p. 57. 

* Johnson, Elizabeth S., botany in hearings before the Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delin- 
quency, Youth Employment, U. 8S. Senate, 84th Cong., ist sess., p. 11. 

T Johnson, Elizabeth S., ibid. 

§ Statement of J. Dan Hull, Chief, Secondary Schools, U. 8. Office of Education, in youth employment 
hearings before the Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, U. 8. Senate, 84th Cong., Ist sess. 


68690—55 
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4-year high schools enrolling more than 300 pupils each revealed that 
65 percent of the senior high schools provided supervised work ex- 
perience. In the regular high schools, it was found that 53 percent 
offered such work experience, whereas only 33 percent of the junior 
high schools offered supervised work experience. 


SUPERVISED WORK EXPERIENCE IN HIGH SCHOOLS INCREASING 


A survey in 1947 of 140 high schools in cities of 25,000 or more 
population showed that 50 percent of the schools had some kind of 
work-experience programs for their pupils. Over 50 percent of those 
reporting indicated that these programs had been started since 1940.” 
In the spring of 1950 a survey of 38 cities in 15 States reported that 
in nearly all of the high schools some credit was granted for work ex- 
perience, although in no city studied did the proportion of pupils in 
the work experience programs exceed 10 percent of the total enroll- 
ment." 

There are three types of work experience programs which may be 
described as follows: Federally aided work experience programs are 
those in which the pupil usually attends classes in the morning and 
works for pay in the afternoon, or works 1 week and attends classes 
the following week. The second type includes the nonfederally aided 
programs where the high-school pupil earns money on outside jobs, 
as is frequently the case in the business education departments of 
some of the larger high schools. There are many business education 
programs conducted on a cooperative basis in which pupils attend 
school in the morning and work in business offices in the afternoon. 
The other type of work experience programs are the inschool or 
community programs in which pupils are not paid for their work. 
Such programs frequently afford the opportunity for the pupil to 
explore several fields for interests, aptitudes and abilities. 

An increasing number of educators have advocated work expe- 
rience programs as a valuable part of a young person’s education 
believing that it can help develop habits that can make for personal 
responsibility and character. Many believe that every child of high- 
school age s a participate in a work-experience program in order 
to satisfactorily weather the transitional problems in moving from 
school to work and self-support. This need has been accentuated 
by the reduced opportunities for work experience in the home as in 
an earlier period when the chores were a daily responsibility of the 
youth. Such part-time work in the home has been reduced by the 
introduction of en aes gadgets and in many instances it remains 
for the schools to supply such experience. It has been estimated, 
that, of the 9 million py and girls 14 through 17 years of age in 
0 population i in 1954, 3.8 million had anor at some time during 
the year. 


HIGHER INCIDENCE OF DELINQUENCY AMONG SCHOOL DROPOUTS 


Our schools have succeeded in reducing school dropouts but only 
by 3 percent in the past 5 years and by only 7 percent in the past 


® *, Reaching ee “— Slow Learners, Bulletin No. 5, U. 8. Office of Education, Washington, 1 
© See Utilizatio the Experience of Work in the Learning Process, in 1948 Yearbook of the Teeike 
Association of Schoo! 


Administrators, Washington, 1949. 
1 Anderson, Stuart, High School Work Experience Programs in Action, in the School Board Journal, 
August 1951, pp. 18-19. 
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10 years. There are now over 1 million young people who have 
dropped out before finishing high school. Of this out-of-school group, 
one-half of the 16- and 17-year-olds and two-thirds of the 14- and 
15-year-olds are not employed for various reasons. Many of these are 
drifting, discouraged, just waiting for “something to happen,”’ or for 
their call under selective service. The result is that many become 
demoralized and their pattern of behavior is possibly affected. Sta- 
tistics show that there is a much higher percentage of delinquents 
among those youths who drop out of school as compared with those 
who remain enrolled in school. It has been estimated that the inci- 
dence of delinquency is over 10 times as high in the former group. 
This concentration of delinquency is highly significant for the com- 
munity planning and attack upon the problem. 

In studying the problem, the subcommittee considered other factors 
which, if projected, would indicate that the school-enrolled young 
people who become delinquent are actually the potential dropouts in 
the school. Juvenile delinquents among the school population are 
usually those who have begun to show traits and personality charac- 
teristics indicating they will probably drop out of school just as soon 
as the law will permit them to do so. Frequently they are found to 
be poorly adjusted pupils who are waiting to reach their 16th birthday 
that they may leave school legally.” The relationship, or common 
cause, that has been pointed to in those who drop out of school and 
in those who become delinquents deserves further study and attention. 
It has been suggested that there should be increased emphasis on 
constructive curriculum planning for vocational and work experience. 

One education expert * asserted that the largest problem yet to be 
solved in secondary education in the United States is presented by 
pupils who have difficulty in school because of certain traits of 
character, personality, and intelligence. He pointed out that it is 
because of these traits that they have difficulty in finding employment 
and holding jobs. 


LOOKING AHEAD AT THE YOUTH EMPLOYMENT PROBLEM 


In looking ahead, it may be noted that while the present total of 
pupils enrolled in America’s high schools is 7% million, the wave of 
children coming up through the lower grades, as a result of the increase 
in birthrate, is just beginning to reach the secondary schools. It is 
estimated that by 1960, the total high-school enrollment will reach 
9% million, and by 1965 it will reach 12 million. If projected on present 
percentages, there would be 1,600,000 boys and girls in the 14- to-17- 
year-old group out of school and there would be over one-half million of 
them unemployed. This would amount to a 60-percent increase in 
10 years. It has been said that America seems to have developed its 
capacity to produce children much more rapidly that it has developed 
the facilities to care for them properly. 


nen 


2 A study of school dropouts in Grand Rapids, Mich., in which critical were found which could be 

ba prellict those whe weuld drep out of school on reaching hots 16th birthday orepented te the onmmades 
report. 

% Hull, J. Dan, op cit. 
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lll. Youne Peorpte Wuo Are UNEMPLOYED 
MOST YOUNG PEOPLE ARE INADEQUATELY PREPARED FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Inquiry has shown that a high percentage of young people who leave 
school at all levels are inadequately prepared for employment. The 
majority are in need of individualized help in planning a career. They 
do not know the type of job for which they are suited. They are more 
apt to judge a job by the salary than by any other considerations. For 
the most part, they have developed no professional or vocational goal. 
In looking for a job they are more inclined to be attracted to jobs that 
pay well at the start and become, therefore, frequently involved in 
dead-end jobs, rather than in jobs that promise more opportunity for 
advancement. In many instances they will accept a labor job rather 
than to apprentice in a trade in which they would start at apprentice 
wages, even though a journeyman in the trade would receive twice as 
much money as they could hope to earn as a laborer 10 years from 
now." 

Too frequently young people enter the labor market without benefit 
of counseling. Many of them obtain jobs, but frequently become dis- 
illusioned. A considerable number become “job floaters,’’ changing 
jobs frequently during their first year in the labor market. While 
virtually all youths need help in planning a career, it has been found 
that the majority of them, when left to their own desires, do not seek 
out professional guidance or help in finding a job. 

Many employers assert that they cannot afford to train young people 
for jobs when they find they have to invest money in training several 
before they obtain one steady worker. Statistics showed that during 
1953, when jobs were fairly plentiful, youthful employees were placed 
on a second job as often as they were placed on a first job. It indi- 
cated that there was a 100 percent turnover which employers had to 
confront. This training cost problem caused many employers to turn 
to older, more mature workers when available. The older workers, 
men and women over 65, have gradually taken over many jobs that 
were formerly held by young people, such as newstand salesmen, 
elevator operators, filling station attendants, office messengers, stock 
clerks, helpers in technical laboratories, and similar employment. 


PUPILS IN SCHOOL WHO ARE NOT OBTAINING WORK EXPERIENCE 


Statistics show that at present there are 7,594,000 pupils enrolled in 
the high schools of the United States. Surveys show that in some 
high schools as high as 40 percent of the pupils work at spare-time 
jobs outside of school hours. Considered on a national basis, however, 
the percentage of pupils who work on part-time jobs is only about 20 
percent. In many cases, this is an unplanned and unsupervised type 
of work experience. Many children are occupied only a few hours 
a week, whereas some go to the other extreme and work on too arduous 
a schedule for their age and school responsibilities. Still another 
group has work that is not classified as constructive experience. It is 
estimated that 1,300,000 young people are working for wages on part- 
time jobs while enrolled in school. Rural youths are usually em- 

i4 See testimony of Charles E. Odell, Chief, Counseling, Selection, and Placement, Bureau of Employ- 


ment Security, U. 8. Department of Labor, in youth employment hearings before the Subcommittee To 
Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, U. 8. Senate, 84th Cong., Ist sess., Washington, 1955, pp. 50-72. 
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ployed on their own farms. They are frequently given allowances 
that are not taxed under the social-security lee. In addition to the 
youth who work during the school term, 1 to 1% million more young 
people work during the school vacation period on a full-time basis. 

Work experience is provided for other high-school pupils who are 
enrolled in work-experience cooperative plans as a part of the school 
curriculum. It has been noted, however, that even the schools with 
the most advanced programs in this area do not serve more than 10 
percent of their total enrollment. Thousands of high schools have no 
work-school plan in their curriculum. On a national basis, it might 
be estimated that approximately 2 percent, or 150,000 pupils, of the 
Nation’s high-school enrollment are participating in work-experience 
programs in the schools. 

It has been estimated that over 6 million young people, or more 
than 80 percent of all those enrolled in our high schools, are not 
participating today in any kind of work experience. While not taking 
the position that it is necessary that oii high-school pupil be em- 
ployed, undoubtedly, many of these children would benefit from a 
school-supervised work experience program that would give them con- 
structive work experience of educational value. It appears that this 
number will increase in the years ahead because the high-school 
population curve is on the sharp upswing. It is, therefore, conceivable 
that by 1965 there may be as many as 10 million boys and girls in 
America’s high schools who are not participating in or receiving any 
kind of work experience, unless services are improved at a much more 
rapid rate than at the present time. 

A national study on life adjustment education for our young people 
has set forth two important goals: First, to retain all those of high- 
school age in school and, second, to provide them with educational 
programs suited to their needs.” Fairminded citizens will approve 
the democratic goal of ‘‘a full high-school course for every American 
youth.”’ Leaders in labor and industry have recommended that our 
youth be better prepared and sufficiently mature to meet the require- 
ments of employment before they enter the labor market. There is 
a growing demand for the providing of a program to interest and 
challenge youth through high school. 


INCREASING NUMBER ENTERING LABOR MARKET FROM THE SCHOOLS 


It has been estimated that within 10 years the Nation’s high-school 
enrollment will have reached 12 million. It is considered possible that 
two-thirds may be encouraged to complete their high-school course. 
If that is achieved, the number being graduated annually by 1965 
would be approximately 2 million. There is speculation as to what 
percentage of the graduates at that time will pursue training beyond 
high school. It is noted for comparison that in 1900 only about 7 
percent of high-school graduates continued their studies after gradua- 
tion, whereas this year 30 percent of the high-school graduates will 
enter some training program beyond high school. Some 800,000 
high-school graduates are entering the labor market this year. Esti- 
mates indicate that in 1965 approximately 50 percent of the high-school 
graduates of that year will continue training beyond high school. 


15 Second Commission on Life Adjustment for Youth, Bulletin No. 4, U. 8. Office of Education. Wash- 
ington 1954. 
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Because of the increased school population, this would still throw over 
1 million high-school graduates directly on the labor market each year. 
There is a question as to whether the labor market will be able to 
absorb 800,000 high-school graduates this year, and at least 5 percent 
more each year during the next 10 years. There is also the question 
of how these young people will be prepared to meet the situation. Will 
they be unable to find employment and therefore become frustrated, 
disillusioned, and perhaps turn to a life of idleness, or even crime? 
Guidance personnel estimated that a very high percentage of this 
year’s high-school graduates did not find jobs. Those not finding jobs 
add immediately to the number of unemployed, amounting to perhaps 
an additional one-half million persons. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE AS A FACTOR AFFECTING YOUTH EMPLOYMENT 


Testimony before the subcommittee pointed to impending military 
service as a factor affecting employment opportunities of youth."* 
While the threat of being called for military service has resulted in 
employment difficulties for many youths, as some employers are 
reluctant to hire them, it has been found to work both ways. Some 
enlightened employers have found that if they can employ a promising 
person before he goes into military service, and invest some training 
time in him, with reemployment rights, he will be a better product 
for their concern when he comes out of service. Employers have 
learned that in many cases a period of predraft employment inspires 
the youth to take advantage of training opportunities while in the 
service. Frequently such training has been found to be of value to 
the concern at a later date. 

Guidance and placement personnel have been slow to utilize expe- 
rience gained in the Armed Forces to the fullest extent in working 
with youth. Many, however, are beginning to give youth the con- 
cept that the Armed Forces constitute, after all, the Nation’s largest 
vocational training agency, affording a vast variety of opportunities 
for good training. It is noted that at present, 1 out of every 2 draftees 
is referred to or recommended for some type of specialized, technical, 
and skilled training. The variety of training is such as could not be 
obtained elsewhere in the country, offering instruction and teaching 
aids in more than a thousand courses. 

Furthermore, in addition to the vocational training opportunities 
that may be helpful in civilian life, there are opportunities in the 
Armed Forces for long-time career jobs. A number of military 
specialities are chronically undermanned. It is reported that 30 
percent more manpower could be absorbed in such critical, career 
service jobs which provide good pay. There are approximately 
400,000 jobs in the higher pay brackets for enlisted men. These jobs 
usually require 9 or 10 years of training and experience, but the men 
are paid adequately while working toward the higher grades. In 
addition, the armed services offer some of the most comprehensive 
incentive plans to be found anywhere. Provision is made for regular 
pay increases, medical care for men and their dependents, a $10,000 
life-insurance policy, a liberal retirement benefit, reenlistment bonuses, 
commissary and post exchange privileges, free legal advice and, after 

16 See testimony of Charles E. Odell, op. cit. 
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7 years, opportunities for overseas assignments in which the members 

of the serviceman’s family may be permitted to accompany him 

Educational programs are being operated on a large scale for members 

of the Armed Forces. It is possible for men to complete their studies 

and receive a high-school diploma while in service. There are also 

Spereetene to earn college credits while serving in the Armed 
orces, 

Nevertheless, the opportunities for youth in the armed services are 
offset to considerable degree in the minds of many young men because 
of the manner in which they are forced to approach their obligation 
for compulsory service. There are many employers who are reluctant 
to employ teen-agers and refer to them as “draft bait.’’ Even the 
more enlightened employers look for the talented and promising 
youngsters. This situation sees the mediocre face the frustrating 
experience that comes when they find the impending draft call is 
blocking them from getting a job. The indefiniteness as to the time 
when hey will be summoned causes many young men to postpone 
serious consideration of their problems and wait for something to 
happen. The attitude of the young men themselves is frequently 
one of the important factors in the problem. 

While recognizing that there are many difficulties confronting those 
charged with planning for the defense manpower requirements, there 
is a need to dispel as much uncertainty as possible. There have been 
a number of suggestions proposed with this thought in mind. Among 
the areas suggested for possi Mle exploration is early screening. It has 
been pointed out that if it were possible for young men to know that 
the day they become of draft age, they could. report for their physical 
and mental examinations and be given more specific information as 
to their status, they are in a better position in planning their education 
and employment. They should be given a decision as to whether 
they were accepted or rejected. If accepted, it would be helpful if 
it were possible to furnish them with the approximate date they would 
probably be called for induction. They could present the pertinent 
data to their counselor or employer and make their plans accordingly. 
A procedure could be planned so that the armed services would have 
the opportunity, too, to discuss the future inductee’s service plans. 
An improvement in procedures would perhaps contribute toward 
developing more appreciation for the opportunities the services offer 
for training and preparation for either military or civilian careers. 


PROBLEM OF EMPLOYING YOUNG PEOPLE ADJUDICATED DELINQUENT 


There is a problem of placing in jobs those young people who have 
appeared in juvenile courts and have been adjudicated delinquent. 
These young people need intensive help. A majority of them will 
fail again unless < obtain employment and become satisfactorily 
adjusted toa job. Their pr roblem of finding employment is frequently 
made more difficult by the stigma of having been adjudged delin- 
quent, although the training schools for delinquents often provide 
valuable work experience in the trades. Many of these delinquents, 
it must be recognized, are weak in their skill and personality qualifica- 
tions to produce and pay their way. Although an adjudication as a 
juvenile delinquent is not a criminal record, according to law, it is 
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frequently so considered by governmental and private agencies." 
Frequently, both management and labor will rule them out if they 
find out about the delinquent’s past. This places the youngster in a 
dilemma. If he conceals the information he becomes culpable when 
he is found out. If he is frank and honest regarding his past, he 
usually does not obtain the job. It is important that this group 
receive the best counseling if they are to achieve adjustment in 
today’s society. 


IV. Leaistation Arrectinc YourH EMPLOYMENT 
CHILD LABOR LEGISLATION HAS HAD FAR-REACHING EFFECTS 


The history of child labor laws recounts an important movement to 
protect children from exploitation by indenture or other unwholesome 
practices. At an earlier period, children in apprenticeships were 
expected to carry burdens of routine and undesirable work which 
amounted to drudgery. They worked long hours in sweatshops 
performing monotonous operations for meager wages and with scant 
opportunities for the young people to really learn. 

While there have been far-reaching benefits resulting from the 
development of our pattern of child labor legislation, it may be pointed 
out that effects have not been all that should be desired. There is one 
undesirable aspect to which attention is directed, which should be 
given serious consideration. In our efforts, to enact laws to protect 
children from exploitation, we have, in some instances, set up barriers 
which have cut them out from constructive employment. Some 
employers have become so conscious of possible violations of the child 
labor laws that they are hesitant in employing minors. They feel 
an uncertainty regarding child labor laws and their interpretation, 
fearing that in some way they may be liable to double or triple com- 
pensation in case of an accident. Many employers have felt they 
would rather not incur the risk. 

The public relations aspect has influenced many employers in being 
hesitant to hire minors in their businesses. A crystallized public 
opinion caused many employers to be extremely cautious that there 
is no violation of the child labor laws within their establishments. 
It is considered to be poor public relations for a firm to be found 
guilty of violating such laws. 

One Washington, D. C., leader in the field of youth employment * 
asserted that the proponents of child labor legislation, with a view 
toward correcting the great abuses of the past, have sometimes taken 
an overprotective and even a somewhat emotional attitude toward 
any liberalization of that legislation. It has been urged that we should 
take a new look at child labor laws with a view toward the enactment 
of something in the nature of a model law for the States.’ 

17G. Howland Shaw in his testimony before the Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency 
on April 20, 1955, said: “I remember when I was Assistant Secretary of State I had a boy who applied for 
Foreign Service who had a juvenile record, and the question was whether we should allow him to proceed 
ornot. I had the provision of the law and I acted accordingly. But that provision of the law is not taken 
into serious consideration at the present time’’ (hearings before the Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile 
pawns, ie Ree U. S.Senate, 84th Cong., Ist sess., p. 8). } 
, G. Howland, chairman, Youth Employment Subcommittee, District of Columbia Commis 

sioners’ Youth Council, in hearings before the Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, Youth 


het U. 8. Senate, 84th Cong., Ist sess. 
1 Thid., p. 4. 
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The importance of child labor laws is generally accepted today but 
there are some voices raised in criticism ” and some changes will be 
forthcoming to bring such legislation into accord with the needs of 
today’s society. 


FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT OF 1938, AS AMENDED 


The principal Federal legislative enactment affecting the employ- 
ment of children is the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938. This act 
specifies the ages at which youthful workers may be legally employed 
in various occupations, and covers wage-and-hour regulations. This 
law was amended in 1940, 1946, 1947, and 1949. 

The general minimum age is 16 years for work during school hours 
and in manufacturing and some other specified kinds of work. It is 
provided in the act that no child under 14 years shall be employed in 
any occupation in establishments engaged in interstate commerce, 
but this restriction does not apply to employment of children in agri- 
culture during out-of-school hours. The act does not apply to actors 
or performers in motion pictures, theatrical, radio or television pro- 
ductions. Children of any age may be employed by their parents in 
occupations other than manufacturing, mining, or hazardous work. 
They may deliver newspapers to subscribers. 

Young people between the ages of 14 and 16 may be employed by 
their parents, or persons standing in the place of parents, in trades or 
occupations other than mining, manufacturing, and other occupations 
listed as hazardous by the Secretary of Labor. They may also work 
for employers in certain occupations during hours that do not inter- 
fere with their school attendance. They may not be employed in 
public messenger services. They may not be employed to operate 
or tend power-driven machinery other than office machines, or engage 
in occupations which are in connection with transportation of persons 
or property, in warehousing and storage, communications and public 
utilities, or in construction.*! 

Young people in the 14- to 16-age group must also conform to the 
following regulations on working conditions: (1) Employment may 
only be outside school hours and between the hours of 7 a. m. and 
7 p. m.; (2) employment for not more than 3 hours a day nor more 
than 18 hours a week when school is in session; and (3) employment 
for not more than 8 hours a day nor more than 40 hours a week when 
school is not in session. 

Young workers between 16 and 18 years old may be employed full 
time except in occupations found and declared by the Secretary of 
Labor to . particularly hazardous or detrimental to their health or 
welfare. Twelve orders have thus far been issued and are now in 
effect. In general, they cover: 

* F. N. Menefee of the University of Michigan writes: ‘‘f believe the idea that employment of boys (and 
girls, too) would reduce the percentage of teen-age delinquency is sound * * *. Children today are (statis- 
tically) physically stronger, more mentally alert then they were 50 years ago, by reason of better food and care 
through their childhood. They have energy that must be used up in good or bad activities. But adults, 
some well-meaning but not fundamentally sound and others are thinking in terns of work for adults only, 
have legislated against this teen-ager and made it difficult for him to get a job. It sounds good to most per- 
sons to have some social worker with the best of intentions orate about compulsory school attendance and 
laws prohibiting teen-agers to work. Without a doubt there was atime when child labor was detrimental to 
the child and to organized society. But in legislating the adult went too far, he made laws compelling at- 
tendance to school and laws forbidding ehildren the right to work. These laws sound good to the superficia 
thinker. But like all laws they can be enforced to the detriment of some individual and to society at large.’) 

21 Major standards recommended by the International Association of Governmental Laber Offieials for’ 


State Child-Labor Legislation and the extent to which existing State child-labor laws meet these stand- 
ards are shown on p. 49 of the appendix of this report. 


68690—55——3 
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No. 1. Occupations in or about plants manufacturing or storing 
a, or articles containing explosive components. 
0. 2. Occupations of motor-vehicle driver and helper. 
No. 3. Coal-mine occupations. 
No. 4. ogEing occupations and occupations in the operation of 
any sawmill, lath mill, shingle mill, or cooperage-stock mill. 
N o. 5. Occupations involved in the operation of power-driven wood- 
working machines. 
No. 6. Occupations involving exposure to radioactive substances. 
No. 7. Occupations involving the operation of power-driven hoist- 
ing apparatus. 
Yo. 8. Occupations involved in the operation of power-driven metal 
forming, punching, and shearing machines. 
No. 9. Occupations in connection with mining, other than coal. 
No. 10. Occupations in or about slaughtering and meat-packing 
establishments and rendering plants. 
No. 11. Occupations involved in the operation of bakery machines. 
No. 12. Occupations involved in the operation of paper-products 
machines. : 


TWO OTHER ACTS WHICH AFFECT YOUTH EMPLOYMENT 


There are two other acts which affect youth employment and are 
therefore mentioned. The Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act, which 
applies to manufacturers or dealers contracting to manufacture or 
supply materials valued in excess of $10,000 for the United States 
Government, requires that no boy under 16 and no girl under 18 years 
of age shall be employed in any work performed under the contract. 

The Sugar Act of 1948, contains certain provisions with which pro- 
ducers engaged in the production and harvesting of sugar beets or 
sugar cane must comply, to obtain maximum benefit payments. 
These provisions include a minimum age of 14 years for employment 
and a maximum 8-hour day for children between 14 and 16 years of 
age. Members of the immediate family of the legal owner of at least 
40 percent of the crop at the time the work is performed are exempted 
from these provisions. However, the higher age standard of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act would be controlling during school hours. 


AGE CERTIFICATES USED UNDER FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT 


The Fair Labor Standards Act, with the purpose of insuring 
compliance with the minimum age standards, provides that— 
oppressive child labor shall not be deemed to exist by virtue of the employment 
in any occupation of any person with respect to whom the employer shall have on 
file an unexpired certificate issued and held pursuant to regulations of the Secretary 
of Labor certifying that such person is above the oppressive child labor age.” 
Such an age certificate is a statement of the minor’s age, which is issued 
under regulations of the Secretary of Labor * based upon the best 
available documentary evidence of age, and carrying the signatures of 
the minor and the issuing officer. 

The purpose of the certificate is to furnish an employer with 
authentic certification of the age of a minor employee in order that 


22 Sec. 3 (1) (2) of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as amended. 
% Child Labor Regulation No. 1, in title 29, Code of Federal Regulations, pt. 4 subpt. A. 
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he may, as specifically provided by the act, protect himself against 
unintentional violation of the child labor provisions. Pursuant to 
the regulations of the Secretary of Labor, State employment or age 
certificates are accepted as proof of age in 44 States, the District of 
Columbia, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. Special arrangements for proof 
of age have been made in Alaska. Age certificates are usually issued 
by a representative of a State labor or education department, or by a 
local school official. Certificates are not called by the same name in 
every State. They may be called “age certificates, ”” “employment 
certificates,” Noam permits,’ or “working papers.”” The States in 
_e certificates are acceptable are designated by the Secretary of 
or. 

Federal certificates of age are issued in four States: Idaho, 
Mississippi, South Carolina, and Texas. Information as to the location 
of the offices in those States issuing Federal certificates may be 
obtained from the United States Department of Labor. 

It has been pointed out that the age certificate furnishes protection 
to the employer as provided by the act only if it shows the minor to 
be above the minimum age applicable thereunder to the occupation 
in which he is employed. Therefore, a State certificate which shows 
a minor’s age to be shane the minimum required by State law for the 
enemas t in which he is employed does not protect his employer for 
purposes of the Fair Labor Standards Act unless the age shown on 
such certificate is also above the minimum provided under that act 
for such occupation. The Labor Department’s Bureau of Labor 
Standards negotiates and services the agreements with the States 
for the use of their State certificates under the act, keeping them 
informed of the minimum ages applicable to specific kinds of employ- 
ment. This aids the States to issue certificates for employment in 
compliance a both State and Federal standards and aids the em- 
ployer in complying with Federal as well as Statelaws. If an employer 
experiences difficulty i in obtaining age certificates in States operating 
under an agreement for the use of State certificates he should notify 
the State agency responsible for the certification program, usually the 
State Department of Labor. 


THE WAGNER-PEYSER ACT 


The Wagner-Peyser Act of June 6, 1933, as amended,” is an act 
which provides for the establishment of a national employment 
system for cooperation with the States in the promotion of such 
system. Provision is made in the act for financial support to the 
States in furthering the program 

This act provided for the establishment and maintenance of the 
United States Employment Service, which has greatly enlarged its 
services since it was created in 1933. 

Section 3 (A) of the Wagner-Peyser Act states that it shall be the 
province and duty of the Bureau of Employment Security ‘‘to promote 
and develop a national system of employment offices for men, women, 
and juniors who are legally qualified to engage in gainful occupations.” 
Additional responsibilities include maintaining a veterans’ service to 
be devoted to securing employment for veterans, maintaining a farm 
placement service, maintaining a public employment service for the 


% 38 Stat. 113, 
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District of Columbia and, in the manner specified by the act, to assist 
in establishing and maintaining systems of public employment offices 
in the several States and their political subdivisions in which there 
shall be located a veterans’ employment service. It is further pro- 
vided that the Bureau “shall also assist in coordinating the public 
employment offices throughout the country” and in “increasing their 
usefulness by developing and prescribing minimum standards of 
efficiency,” assisting them in dealing with problems peculiar to their 
localities, furthering uniformity in their administrative and statistical 
procedure, supplying and publishing information as to opportunities 
for employment and other information of value in the operation of the 
service, and the maintaining of a system for clearing labor between 
the several States. 

Section 8 of the act provides that any State desiring to receive the 
benefits provided by this legislative enactment shall, by the agency 
designated to cooperate with the United States Employment Service, 
submit to the Secretary of Labor detailed plans for carrying out the 
provisions of this act within such State. In those States where a 
State board, department, or agency exists which is charged with the 
administration of State laws for vocational rehabilitation of physically 
handicapped persons. Such plans shall include providing for coop- 
eration between such board, department, or agency, and the agency 
designated to cooperate with the United States Employment Service 
under this act. The Secretary of Labor shall approve such plans “if 
they are in conformity with the provisions of this act and reasonably 
appropriate and adequate” to carry out its purposes. 


V. EpucaTion AND PRosBLEMsS oF YoutH EMPLOYMENT 


This inquiry of the Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile De- 
linquency into the relationship of juvenile delinquency to unemploy- 
ment among youth indicates very clearly that unemployed and 
out-of-school youth represent a group which is particularly vulnerable 
to delinquency. It is the opinion of the subcommittee, however, that 
that this does not mean that there is a simple and invariable cause 
and effect relationship between unemployment and crime. Never- 
theless, it is recognized that the same instability and the same anti- 
social tendencies which cause a boy or girl to drift into delinquency 
may also prevent the ae of employment. 

Society’s goal for all youth is, in a broad sense, one and the same. 
It seeks or should seek to equip every youngster in such a manner as 
to enable him to develop and to utilize his ability as to become a 
productive member of adult society.” 

The Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency believes 
that this Nation’s first line of defense in preventing juvenile delin- 
quency is the school. The strength of this line is directly related to 
the condition of the schools of this country. The subcommittee 
believes that the lamentable condition of the Nation’s schools must 
be faced realistically by the local, State, and Federal Governments. 
The school system which is the only agency that touches the lives of 
all children throughout the country, is grossly unprepared to give 
“$8 Attention is invited to the statement of Albert S. Thompson, Ph, D., Vocational Guidance and Juvenile 


Delinquency, which was prepared for the Senate Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency and 
is published on p. 41 of the appendix to this report. 
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students concrete assistance in finding their way into the labor mar- 
ket. The schoolteacher observes and works with children during the 
formative years. Through such relationships, the school must shoul- 
der a major responsibility in developing and providing the services 
ares y children to give them an opportunity for adjustment to 
ife. 

Attention has been called to the acute emergency throughout the 
Nation in our public education system. The overcrowding and under- 
staffing of the public schools must be faced realistically. Many ob- 
servers have called attention to this emergency and pointed to possible 
dire consequences. There is a $10 billion shortage in schoolrooms 
now. It has been estimated that, in addition to that amount, schools 
must be built at the rate of at least 1.5 billion a year to keep up with 
the growing school population and replace obsoléte facilities. There is 
a shortage of 80,000 teachers in the public schools today and an addi- 
tional 125,000 are needed each year to accommodate the expanding 
school population of the Nation. The subcommittee is preparing a 
special report on today’s problems in education as related to juvenile 
delinquency. 

The inquiry into the relationship between youth employment and 
juvenile Saientnan has shown that in so many instances young 
people are not ready for employment. It has been shown that fre- 
quently when the curriculum needs of pupils are not met, they lose 
interest in their classwork and drop out of school as soon as the law 
will permit them to do so. These young people are not prepared to 
compete in employment placement. Either they do not find a job 
or they fail in job after job. Guidance personnel have pointed out 
that aside from the particular study programs which young high- 
school pupils experience, those that failed were found to lack per- 
sonality or character qualifications. They did not take advantage of 
their school opportunities. Frequently, those that fail in school then 
carry their personality problems with them to their jobs and fail 
again. ‘There is a need for sound planning and constructive action in 
these areas. 


PROVIDING PREPARATION FOR EMPLOYMENT AND ADJUSTMENT TO LIFE 


While it is the primary interest of the subcommittee to prevent 
or reduce the incidence of juvenile delinquency in the United States, 
it may be pointed out that millions of youngsters are well prepared 
to meet their responsibilities through their experiences in the educa- 
tional programs. The subcommittee is aware of the fact that America 
provides educational opportunities to a higher percentage of its youth 
than do most nations. It is likewise aware that American tradition 
has dictated the preparation of children of ability for the learned pro- 
fessions. Criticism has often been directed at school administrators 
because of their serious concern for potential dropouts and for those 
pupils who do not respond to academic subjects designed primarily 
to prepare the student for higher education. The same is frequently 
true in the area of vocational subjects of a highly technical nature. 

The belief is held by many persons that the first concern of those 
expending the taxpayers’ dollars for education should be for the most 
deserving—deserving in the sense of meaning those most capable and 
most responsive to the program being offered. Such a program, how- 
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ever, results in inadequate educational opportunity for at least 10 
percent of the youth of America. They are thereby relegated to a 
struggle against uneven odds to succeed in life. Of this group, many 
become juvenile delinquents and affect the upward curve of crime 
incidence. 

Educators recognize that starting at junior high school level, as 
many youngsters move into adolescence, they have a drive to do and 
to achieve in oe activities. This accentuates the need that 
they have work experience and studies related to vocational goals. 
Today American homes require fewer tasks of the young people than 
they once did because of the increasing use of labor-saving gadgets, 
apartment living, and small, compact homes. Fewer and fewer youths 
have regular chores to perform at home. Parents find they cannot 
provide work experience in most instances for their teen-age children. 
Most secondary school administrators express approval of the goal of 
continuous enrollment of all youth through the high-school-age bracket. 
Practical courses providing work experience programs, however, are 
reaching but a small percentage of America’s high-school youth. Pro- 
grams in junior high schools are reaching an even smaller percentage. 

A survey made by the United States Office of Education 3 years 
after World War II showed a surprisingly small number of high-school 
pupils in work-experience programs.” For example, there were only 
8,826 enrolled in diversified occupation courses. There were 21,452 
pupils enrolled in cooperative office training courses. An additional 
16,016 boys and girls were enrolled in cooperative store training, mak- 
ing a total of 46,294 pupils. During the period these statistics were 
gathered, the total number of pupils enrolled was 6,907,830. When 
one considers that there are a number of scattered experimental pro- 
grams, part of which are nonremunerative work, the total number in 
work-experience programs while reaching perhaps 50,000 is really in- 
consequential as compared to the total enrollment in the Nation. 

The greater part of the remunerative work-experience jobs are in 
business offices and in the distributive trades. Many persons are 
convinced that labor and industry should recognize the fact that their 
long-time interests and those of the Nation require that they cooperate 
with the educational system in developing practical courses. The 
could use their personnel, their experience, their facilities, and their 
dollars for developing such courses. 

Educational leaders have not taken the lead in meeting the needs 
and in many instances have not availed themselves of public employ- 
ment services and other agencies that might be helpful. It has 
resulted in inadequate educational opportunity for many pupils 
who are not challenged by an academic course, who are not interested 
in business courses, and who lack the qualifications to enroll in tech- 
nical schools. Many times it is such youngsters who become antag- 
onistic to school, coming in conflict with their teachers, they con- 
stitute many of those referred to the children’s court and those who 
drop out of school. 

Approximately one-fifth of the children entering high school will go 
on to college. Approximately 40 percent of all boys and — who 
enter high school will have dropped out before completing high school. 
This means that about 20 percent of our young people require second- 
ary level training preparatory to entering college. The remaining 80 


%* U. 8. Office of Education bulletin, Offerings and Enrollments in High Schools for 1948-49, 
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percent need preparation for the trades and vocations they will 
ursue. a ill find patmnence. business one, Others “a 
capable of pursuing a eé program, but a large number 
will not be attracted to such specialized courses. All pupils, however, 
need courses in senene: writing, speaking, basic mathematics and 
social studies. . If such basic subjects can be combined with courses in 
occupational planning, family living, community participation, and 
ractical work experiences, a broader curriculum would challenge the 
interest of a greater number. 

Many schools are now offering instruction in such occupations as 
driver training, building maintenance, glazing, painting, and the care 
of lawns, rete, and trees. Work experience can be planned in the 
community, as a part of the curriculum, on a voluntary and later on 
a paid basis. It should be a part of the pupil’s total education while 
regularly enrolled. Professional supervision and the application of 
good teaching skills are essential if the pupil is to continue to explore 
and grow in skill and knowledge until he chooses the work that will 
be within his capabilities and challenge his continued interest. 

In considering the place of work in the development of young 
eople the importance of other needs of youth should not be over- 
ooked. Boys and girls need to have time for homework, for extra- 

curricular school programs, for personal interests they may wish to 
pursue and for home and family responsiblities and activities. Part- 
time work can be a valuable supplement but should not be so time 
consuming that these other interests are excluded. 

Part-time and vacation jobs that students get for themselves have 
many guidance potentialities for the schools which can be capitalized 
by alert guidance counselors. Often school officials seem unaware of 
the job activities of those students who are not in school-supervised 
work experience programs. 

Those directing school-work programs need to be mindful that the 
educational purposes to be served will require great care and caution 
to see that the young people who will benefit most as an alternate to 
the regular curriculum are placed rather than boys and girls who are 
more creditable representatives of the school but who might profit 
more by full concentration on school studies. 

The benefits of work-school experiences in the programs have been 
pointed to as follows: (1) They give the pupil a sense of personal 
achievement; (2) an appreciation is gained of what real work activ- 
ity means in the lives of human beings; (3) a foundation is laid for 
an intelligent vocational choice or for advancement in a chosen occu- 
pation; (4) the pupil is taught to live up to the demands of the 
job at hand; (5) the pupil is occupied and the habit of loafing is 
avoided; (6) the unit gradually comes to learn and earn through 
his own efforts, facilitating the transition to self-support.” 

Statistics show that there is a steady increase in the number of 
children entering college. Between 1900 and 1955, the number of 
high-school uates who enter college increased from 7 percent to 
30 percent. It has been predicted that the percentage may rise to 
50 percent within the next 10 or 15 years.” 

‘ Bol er PE.m: youn a hearings —e ee To Investigate Juvenile Delin- 
* The U. 8. Bureau of the Census has estimated that high-school enrollments will skyrocket by 1965 to 


12 million, or twice the enrollments of 1950. At the same time the numbers of out-of-school youth will also 
increase at almost the same rate. See p. 53 of the appendix of this report. 
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The State of North Dakota established a revolving fund several 
years ago from which loans were made to minors for worthwhile 
pursuits in preparation for their life’s work. Loans amounting to 
$150,000 per year were made at-1 percent interest. These loans were 
made on the signature and proposal submitted-by the minor. This 
faith in young a was justified. A total of 96 percent of the loans 
re repaid. The interest charges are reported to have covered all 
osses. 


PROPOSALS MADE FOR 24-HOUR SCHOOLS 


The subcommittee heard testimony from a number of educators who 
proposed 24-hour schools or residential youth development camps ” as 
a step in meeting the problem posed by a group of children who be- 
come misfits or school dropouts because of problems in their own 
homes. Witnesses in California proposed ranch camps that might 
offer a similar curriculum to that conducted in the ranch camps of 
some California counties for delinquenct children in the 14 to 16 age 
group. An important change in the proposed ranch camps, it was 
suggested, should be in the stressing that entering them would be a 
privilege or an opportunity without stigma. They should not be known 
as camps for predelinquents, nor should they follow the pattern of the 
parental schools of a generation ago for special school problem-children 
and for truants.™ 

Some educators have pointed out that if impetus is given to such 
programs at present they could be carefully built up. Some have 
recommended that 24-hour schools be incorporated as a part of the 
public-school program. The proposals should be studied by edu- 
cators and by existing social agencies concerned with various aspects 
of this problem.*' Officials of some institutions for dependent and 
neglected children are giving thought to such suggestions. Standards 





2 “*A realistic forward look does not bode well for youth, nor for a reduction in delinquency. The in- 
creased birthrate will greatly accentuate competition of teen-agers for jobs because of a larger labor force. 
Increased unemployment is hard on youth. Older workers have the advantage of experience as well as 
seniority rights. The impact of automation is likely to be greatest on inexperienced youth. 

“If they cannot be absorbed readily into jobs, what then is the answer? Should we extend rather than 
lower the compulsory school attendance age? I question the wisdom of either step. I—and I am now speak- 
ing personally—favor the establishment of residential youth development camps for nonacademic youth. 
These camps should be conducted by State departments of education, with generous Federal financial aid. 
They would provide good vocational training, healthy environment, and constructive outlets for youthful 
energies. Any semblance to made-work should be assiduously avoided. Such camps would have a fur- 
ther value in relieving crowded conditions in the high schools, which will soon he hard-pressed by the in- 
creased teen-age population. 

“Those who have testified before this committee have emphasized time and time again how extensively 
parental rejection has contributed to delinquency as a major cause. There is another kind of rejection 
which is closely related, namely, community rejection. When youths leave school at whatever level, they 
are eager forajob. There is nothing quite so shattering to the morale of young people after they have pur- 
sued many years of education to then find themselves excess baggage on the labor market. Young people 
require continuous challenge if they are not to deteriorate, become hostile, skeptical, and at loggerheads with 
the world about them. We cannot afford to risk this hazard. I have a strong conviction that we must 
plan boldly and act vigorously to provide such camps to take up the slack when business and industry can- 
not absorb youth’”’ (Taber, Robert C., in testimony in hearings before the Subcommittee To Investigate 
Juvenile Delinquency, Youth Employment, U.S. Senate, 84th Cong., Ist sess., Washington: 1955, p. 197). 

30 A plan was actually presented to the State legislature in California but failed to pass. It was called the 
California Academy. Under this plan residential boarding schools would be set up under the supervision 
of the Department of Education. The cost of instruction would be paid for from the local educational 
budget and would, no doubt, be comparable in cost to public day-school education. The board cost of the 
child would be presented to the child’s family as their obligation. In cases where families could not pay 
even the board cost, the local welfare department would subsidize the family, supplementing whatever 
contribution the family could afford to pay. School social workers and counselors working with children 
and families in the public school would —— the opportunity of attendance in cases where the need seemed 
evident. It was pointed out that the flow of children in this kind of program should be similar to the flow 
- = from publie schools into private preparatory schools among the groups in the higher economic 

rackets. 

31 The fear has been expressed by some that if such programs are postponed to 1960 or 1965, the Nation 
will find itself in an emergency situation that will be similar to the crisis of the early 1930's when the Civilian 
Conservation Corps camps and the National Youth Administration programs had to be hurriedly set up. 
In the 1930’s there were horde of idle youth because of an economic depression. By 1960 or 1965, we are 
apt to have idle youth to care for because of the vastly increased numbers in the teen-age group. 
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in child care among those institutions have, in recent years, undergone 
extensive change. Many have turned to the public schools for the 
education of their children. This has been done to afford the children 
a normal opportunity to participate in community programs. The 
step appears sound if the children are accepted who can profit by the 
public-school curriculum. On the other hand, there is a problem 
indicating the need in many instances for a special curriculum in 
addition to guidance and care in the institution. It has been sug- 
gested that some institutions might change their intake and develop 
a campus school program to meet the sale that have been outlined.” 


STRESS IMPORTANCE OF PROVIDING SPECIAL SERVICES 


Witnesses who have testified before the subcommittee have stressed 
the importance of providing special services in the schools as related 
to the prevention of juvenile delinquency. Educators believe that 
many of the children who fail to adjust in school, prior to becoming 
delinquent, frequently provide many signposts along the way which 
are indicative of the social and emotional problems that hamper the 
child. Youth in trouble is the result of a developing condition and is 
not suddenly evolved. In the lower grades, a report may show that a 
child is thin and nervous, bites his fingernails, does not play well with 
other children, loses his temper repeatedly and fails to respect the 
rights of others. Unless special help is given during the earlier stages, 
such young children often develop into the boy or - girl in junior high 
school who is insolent, beleigerent, and defiant. Unless he is chal- 
lenged and interested, he becomes an obstructionist and eventually 
a truant. 

A review of the reports by which teachers can spot potential drop- 
outs indicates many of the same personality patterns. Among the 
descriptive terms used are: “a child who resents authority,” ‘‘lacks 
interest in school,’’ ‘‘a child who is disliked by his fellow pupils or 
teachers,’ ‘‘who seeks older friends,”’ and ‘‘a child who is different.’ 
These signposts in the experience of children in school indicate the 
need for special help. Such help can be given by personnel trained 
to look beneath the surface manifestations of problems and find out 
what is really bothering the child.” 

Testimony before the subcommittee indicated specific cases of 
assistance in which it was evident that youngsters were saved from 
embarking on a life of waste and delinquency by wise counseling at 
a crucial time. The rapid strides of some schools in improving 
these services are impressive.** However, such services are available 
in less than 20 percent of the schools of the Nation today. One 


32 A foundation interested in the prevention of juvenile delinquency might well support the establish- 
ment of such a program. The subcommittee believes that after the establishment of a school, it could be 
supported if education and welfare authorities and a child’s own parents were induced to cooperate in 
meeting the per capita cost for each child. 

3 The responsibility for providing adequate clinical services and personnel rests with the community and 
the school. There is the need for social workers who can work individually with these children, their 
teachers and their families. They can help these children and send them on to junior and senior high schools 
better equipped in their general outlook on life and better prepared to profit by the curriculum. It is of the 
first priority in importance to help these children in the lower grades, but much can be done to help pupils 
after they enter junior high school if personnel is available to counsel and guide them through a rich and 
diversified curriculum. The youngster entering the adolescent period of life is reaching for manhood and 
struggling for independence. He very much wants to mature and will usually respond to training that is 
geared to his concept of need. 

% For example, Robert Taber, director, Division of Pupil Personnel and Guidance, School District 
of Philadelphia, Pa., said that the Philadelphia school system employed only 24 counselors in 1942, but 
in 1955 had increased that number to 266 ee Youth employment hearings before the Subeom- 
mittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, U. 8. Senate, 84th Cong., Ist sess., Washington: 1955, p. 200. 


68690—55. 
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e shows 6,780 counselors employed in schools with total enroll- 
ment of 6% million . This is a ratio of one counselor to about a 
thousand pupils. If 1 counselor is to be provided for each 250 pupils 
in the Nation, it would be necessary to provide 5 times as many 
counselors as are now employed in the schools throughout the country. 

It is estimated that it costs approximately $10 per pupil per school 
year to provide for the specialists, the prorated time of teachers and 
administrators, and the materials essential to properly counsel and aid 
pupils. The Nation is now spending $10 million a year on counselin 
programs. Surveys indicate that $75 million should be expended. 
Such an amount may be considered an extravagant expenditure by 
some, but the subcommittee points out again that the Nation’s crime 
bill is estimated at $20 billion a year and still rising. In view of the 
present situation, the United States can scarcely hope to cope with the 
rising tide of delinquency and the wave of increasing numbers of 
children unless there is a willingness to give our young people the 
services they need in an increasingly complex society.” 


VI. ReGuLatTion or Cuitp Lasor AND YoutH EMPLOYMENT 


The growth of the services available to youth through the Depart- 
ment of Labor and by public employment services throughout the 
country has been impressive since the passage of the Wagner-Peyser 
Act in 1933. The employment services for youth are operated within 
the framework of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938. 

In general, these laws provide guides for the development of positive 
employment practices. They reflect, to a considerable extent, pre- 
vailing public opinion. The ‘limitations found in that legislation are 
designed for protecting children for exploitation as well as from the 
inexperience and immaturity of youth itself. The Department of 
Labor points out that the law as amended provides the requisite 
flexibility to meet changing conditions through the powers vested in 
the Secretary to issue administrative rules. 


SOME HOLD VIEW THAT PRESENT LAWS ARE TOO RESTRICTIVE 


Testimony of some witnesses heard by the subcommittee indicated 
that the laws have been too restrictive and have caused hardships.* 
Inquiry has shown that of the job opportunities open to youngsters in 
the 14- and 15-year-old age groups, 50 percent are during out-of- 


%5In addition to this shortage, it was found that 80 percent of our schools or approximately 20,000 
individual school pr have no counseling service whatever. It may be pointed out that among 
the 20 percent of the Nation’s schools that provide counseling, there is but 1 counselor to each 525 pupils. 
This indicates that even the best schools are but half-staffed to do the job expected of them 

Frank L. Sievers, then executive secretary of the American Personnel and Guidance Aseecietion, Inc. 
uggested 1 counselor to each 350 to 500 students in his testimony in youth employment before 
the Bu re To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, U. 8. Senate, 84th Cong., Ist sess., W nm: 


1955, D 

0 nite the existence of formal ‘guidance services’ in many of the Nation’s secondary schools, youth’s 
Bin sources of vocational guidance are their friends and families. Therefore, the employment service 
is under growing pressure to supply vocational counseling to young ple. Its objectives are to provide 
counseling and placement services to all those who are leaving schoo] to enter the labor market and who 
have not already made vocational decisions and arranged for employment. About 1,200,000 leave school 
each year to enter the labor market, according to ——— of the Office of Education.’ At least 40 percent 
of these school-leavers, or a minimum of 500 ,000, need employment couneeting” (Counseling and Employ- 
ment Service for Youth, supp. 1 to Counseling and Employment Service for Special Worker “ca 
— — nek Security, U. 8. Department of Labor, Washington: Government Printing O 

mber 1 p. ix 

% For a different view see testimony of George D. Riley in youth employment hearings before oe Subcom- 

mittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, U. 8. Senate, 84th Cong., Ist sess., Washington: 1955, p. 82. 
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school hours. It was found that an additional 45 percent of the job 
opportunities may be accepted by youths in the 16- and 17-year-old 
age group. This leaves only 5 percent of all job opportunities that 
have been designated as hazardous. It is necessary that a boy or 
girl be 18 years of age or older to accept employment in these occupa- 
tions. The Department of Labor has pointed out that boys over 16 
years old may be employed in 95 percent of the jobs in the Nation. 
Girls, however, must be 18 to engage in some jobs where Government 
contracts are involved. 

The Department of Labor officials in making determinations of 
hazardous and overtaxing occupations utilize statistics and conditions 
as they find them. Consequently, there are some elements which 
could possibly free additional opportunities for employment. These 
would include: Provision for more careful and adequate supervision 
by education, labor, and management; the avoidance of long hours of 
ng. monotonous, and repetitive operations; and the necessary steps 
which would protect youth from the accidents that have been added 
up in the determining statistics. 

It has been found that of all youth now employed, 50 percent are 
employed in trade and industrial services. Approximately 25 percent 
are employed in agriculture. Only 10 percent are employed in manu- 
facturing while 8 percent are employed in household occupations. 
Construction, transportation, communications, and public utilities, 
each employ approximately 3 percent. 

The view is widely held that youth employment is primarily a city 
problem. ‘The statistics do indicate that the number of young people 
employed in construction, manufacturing, transportation, communi- 
cation, and public utilities is comparatively small. There is a real 

roblem, however, in the rural areas as well as in the cities. It has 

een pointed out that it is more common for young people to get work 
experience at an early age in rural areas by doing eae mowing 
lawns, working on farms i is an urgent need for expanded guidance 
programs in rural areas. Agriculture is absorbing approximately 
50 percent of the youth on American farms as they reach maturity. 
This necessitates migration to the cities of approximately one-half of 
the young people from the farming areas. This migration frequently 
is without adequate guidance or planning. Such treatment of the 
young people is a contributing factor to failure and delinquency. 

Confronted with the influx of approximately 50 percent of rural 
youth into the cities in addition to the vast number of young people 
who are born in urban areas, it is scarcely conceivable that slene are 
not being made to absorb more young people under 18 years old into 
such occupations as construction, transportation, communications, 
public utilities, and manufacturing. While the problem is not con- 
fined to the laws themselves, their interpretation or the manner in 
which they are enforced, every facet should be explored in the de- 
velopment of a program that will adequately prepare youth for a life 
of seenent. 

There have been some cases in which it appears that the laws have 
affected adversely the opportunities of young people. This has been 
especially true in the case of some 16- and 17-year-old boys who have 
been large and mature for their age. In testimony before the sub- 
committee, Warren K. Layton, director of guidance and placement 
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in the Detroit public schools, cited cases which he considered per- 
tinent to this point.” 

It is the consensus of most students of the problem that it is well to 
have restrictions for the group 16 and 17 years of age. It is advisable 
that such young people not be thrown into free employment for all 
occupations and there must be a review by responsible authorities. 
On the other hand, age alone should not be the determinant in regard 
to the individual and all State and Federal Jaws should contain pro- 
visions for exceptions. Exceptions must be intelligently applied to 
cases so that youths will consider the law to be fair and industry will 
consider the provisions feasible for compliance. Making fair and 
intelligent exemptions on an individual basis would now present 
almost insuperable problems to responsible administrators of child- 
labor laws since they lack the staff and professional resources necessary 
for making prompt and comprehensive investigations and determina- 
tions. To allow exemptions on a case basis would require great 
refinement of knowledge about the young person and the prospective 
job situation for anything approximating a fair determination. To 
allow exceptions without professional evaluations would give rise to 
more confusion and feelings of unfairness than the present direct and 
objective standards of child-labor laws that are open and applicable 
to all. Serious consideration should be given to providing State and 
Federal labor departments the funds necessary to applying child-labor 
standards on a more selective basis. 


SOME EMPLOYERS DECLINE TO HIRE 16- AND 17-YEAR-OLD YOUTHS 


Some employers, following their own appraisal of the situation, 
have decided not to employ 16- and 17-year-old workers, even though 
the law may allow such employment. Attention has been called to 
the application of the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act which pro- 
vides that firms holding such contracts may employ boys who have 
reached the age of 16 and girls who have reached 18 years of age. 
However, if the occupation is hazardous, it is not permissible to em- 
ploy boys in the 16- and 17-year-old age groups under the provisions of 
the Wage and Hour Act. ‘The same is true for firms engaged in inter- 
state commerce. Such firms may employ youths in the 16- and 17- 
year-old groups when not engaged in hazardous occupations. It is 
consequently understandable that many firms in the thought of 
avoiding confusion have refrained from employing any young people 
under 18.“ Hearings before the subcommittee have indicated that 
efforts in the past have been inadequate to meet the need. 


8* Mr. Layton testified that ‘‘one important cause of much idleness in the group under the age of 18 is the 
widespread dissatisfaction with the jobs to which the employers are restricted in hiring by legislation. 
There is little difference in maturity and physical characteristics of many youth 16 or 17 whose employment 
is restricted and the average youth of 18. The following cases are of interest: 

“Case I: John K., age 16, height 5 feet 11 inches, weight 156, bitterly complains that his ‘buddy,’ age 18, 
same approximate height and weight and school grade level, may work at $1.4644 or more on an assembly 
line whereas he, John, is restricted by age to employment which he does not want at 75 cents or less per hour. 
After several work experiences ranging from 1 day to 1 month John becomes habitually idle. 

“Case II: Antonio C., age 16, mother a recent widow with 2 younger children, given a job at $1.86 per hour 
as a helper by a tile-setting contractor. Antonio and his mother feel deep resentment when Tony is refused 
a work permit because work in the construction trades is barred to minors under 18. Tony’s job as described 
by the permit counselor consisted of ‘buttering tile’ and handing it to tile setter and other simple tasks. 
Tony sullenly refused a proffered job as an errand boy at 80 cents per hour’ (hearings before the Subcom- 
mittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, Youth Employment, U. S. Senate, 84th Cong., Ist sess., 

>», 178). 

, # Investigation has shown there is widespread misunderstanding of the requirements under the law. 
Many believe that all jobs involving interstate commerce or Government contracts are closed to youths be- 
tween 16 and 17 years old. It has been suggested that intensive efforts should be made to counteract the 
tendency of management to protect themselves by excluding youth fromemployment. Publication of bulle- 
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EMPHASIS MIGHT BE PLACED ON KIND OF SUPERVISION PROVIDED YOUNG 
WORKERS 


It is realized that age alone is not the sole criterion for judging a 
youth’s ability to handle a job. It should also be realized that it 
may be unnecessary to rule out entire classifications of work without 
some attention being given to the manner in which a particular 
firm may handle the work itself and the supervision involved. The 
view has been expressed that labor departments might well dis- 
criminate by placing emphasis on the kind of supervision provided 
young workers and the safeguards taken against danger, instead of 
ruling out an entire category of work. The same principle applies in 
many instances to the young people in the 14- and 15-year-old groups. 
There appears to be a consensus that boys and girls in this age group 
should remain in school and be barred from full-time employment. 
There is also agreement that youngsters in this age group should 
begin an exploratory program into the fields of work. A work school 
curriculum is recommended as one way of meeting this need. More 
emphasis should be placed on the kind of planning made by industry 
and the school and less on the type of work. This problem should be 
studied in full consultation with labor, school, industry, and other 
officials concerned. 

In her testimony, Miss Elizabeth S. Johnson, Chief, Division of 
Child Labor and Youth Employment, told how the Department of 
Labor through its Bureau of Labor Standards conducts programs 
designed to promote a general understanding of the kinds of employ- 
ment that have a constructive effect on the development of young 


people. Through its efforts to improve on-the-job supervision of 
young workers, with the use of the bulletin, The Youth You Supervise, 
its back-to-school messages, its work with national organizations, and 
its studies of employment status and conditions for young workers, the 
Department is helping to create a more favorable climate so that the 
employment needs of youth will receive attention, and the assets of 
youth will be recognized. 


UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE PROVIDING LEADERSHIP 


The Wagner-Peyser Act of 1933 created the present Federal-State 
Employment Service. It expressly provides for “special services to 
men, women, and juniors.”’ In uiry shows that the leadership pro- 
vided in this field evidences a realistic outlook regarding the problem. 
The testimony of Charles E. Odell, Chief, Division of Counseling, 
Selective Placement and Testing, Bureau of Employment Security, 
United States Department of Labor, was significant. He pointed out 
that the Employment Service, to meet the need of young people for 
employment guidance, has been developing a year-round program of 
service to youth." This is being done in cooperation with the United 
tins that would interpret the laws in constructive explanatory phrases, rather than in restrictive legal terms, 
would prove helpful. Such interpretations should be geared to schools, employment services, as well as to 
labor and to industry. Labor enforcement personne! should be instructed in interpreting the law to show 
employers the advantages of utilizing youth. Employers could be encouraged to formulate a plan to super- 
vise young workers. They should see that proper safeguards from possible hazards are mainte.ined and 
that young workers are moved from operation to operation in the learning process —this would avoid monot- 
ony and relievs the danger caused by fatigue. Some steps have been taken in this diraction which provide 


‘ood material, including the Employment Security Review, Bulletin 96, Why Child Labor Laws, and The 
hild You Supervise. 


41 Odell, Charles E., in hearings before the Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, Youth 
Employment, U. S. Senate, 84th Cong., Ist sess., pp. 50-51. 
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States Office of Education, with State departments of education, and 
with local school boards. He cited a statement of principles to guide 
schools and employment offices that they may work more closely 
together. This statement, which was developed by the Department 
of Labor and the Office of Education, has enabled schools and em- 
ployment offices in many communities to work more closely together 
in effecting a more orderly transition from school to work for high- 
rs uates and dropouts. This significant statement reads as 
ollows: 


1. School and employment service officials confer early in the new school year 
to arrange a schedule of joint activities for the year. 

2. Early in the fall the Employment Service releases a list of the most common 
entry job opportunities for young workers and arranges for the use of this material 
in me meetings with high-school seniors who are planning to enter the labor 
market. 

3. Arrangements are made for careful screening of those graduates who will be 
seeking work after high school in order to determine who should be tested and 
counseled by the Employment Service personnel prior to placement 

4. A schedule is established during the fall and winter months for testing, 
using the USES general aptitude test battery, specific aptitude tests for particular 
occupations, and proficiency tests for stenographers and typists. 

5. Following the testi arrangements are made for individual employment 
counseling interviews by Employment Service counselors during the late winter 
months. Such counseling involves appraisal of the individual’s interest, abilities, 
training, work experience, and physical capacities in order to help each student 
to arrive at a vocational goal which is consistent with his abilities and interests 
and the employment opportunities available to him. 

6. A registration for work is completed on each of the students who want 
Employment Service’s assistance in finding a job. 

7. Even before the student becomes available for employment, job opportuni- 
ties are developed through individual solicitation as well as general publicity 
urging employers to place their orders for graduates with the Employment Service. 

8. The Enployinent Service conducts follow-up studies to determine the em- 

loyment outcomes for those students who have been counseled and placed and 
urnishes information to the schools which they can use in evaluating curriculum 
and training programs.‘ 


Mr. Odell pointed out that in a typical month in the fall of 1954, 
10 percent of the Employment Service’s active file was composed of 
young people 20 years of age and under. They received 25 percent 
of the employment counseling and 12 percent of the placements were 
from that group. The fact was contrasted that those in this group 
comprised 16 percent of the unemployed as reported by the census of 
that month. It was asserted that over 300,000 high-school graduates 
utilized these services each year. It is estimated that a total of 
500,000 each year are in need of such services. 

It has been pointed out that,provisions have been made in some 
communities to provide similar services for those who leave school 
before graduation. There is heavy emphasis on helping those who 
leave school to evaluate the relative advantages resulting from leaving 
school for work as compared with remaining in high school. It is 
clear, though, that services to those who leave school before graduation 
are far more limited than those services to graduates. 

Special provisions are made in some cities for dealing with the 
problems of pupils who are mentally retarded and who need assistance 
in securing employment. It has often been overlooked, but there are 
many jobs that do not require a high level of intelligence and exten- 
sive verbal and numerical facilities. The Employment Service can 
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make a valuable contribution in informing the schools regarding the 
many employment opportunities which young people with limited 
ability can occupy. Special services are also provided in many States 
by the Employment Service in meeting the problem of those who have 
been identified as juvenile offenders. Such services, of course, include 
specialized counseling, job development, and placement in close 
cooperation with social agencies and institutions whose primary 
interest is in service to youth. Careful study has shown that young 
people who are provided with the complete services that have been 
discussed above are not likely to be placed in jobs below their level of 
abilities and interests. Likewise, they are more likely to be satisfied 
in their jobs than those who have secured employment through their 
own efforts outside of the organized placement agencies. 

In his testimony before the subcommittee, Mr. Odell indicated that 
the Employment Service is at present reaching only a small fraction 
of the dropouts who are in need of help to secure a job.“ There is 
evidence that most of the dropouts need positive guidance and place- 
ment service. There is a gap in the service available to the thousands 
of youths during the summer months who need assistance in securing 
employment. Some communities, and a few States, have established 
projects in cooperation with school authorities, but for the most part 
these are not adequately organized and systematically operated by 
employment offices. There is a definite need for a specialized ap- 
proach to youth employment. This has been taken by some schools 
in organizing school-work programs. For the most part, these 

rograms are usually confined to commercial students and those 
interested in retail occypations. They have contributed toward 
keeping many youths in school and, at the same time, providing an 
opportunity for earning an income and furnishing beneficial work 
experiences. 


NATIONAL GROUPS POINT TO GUIDANCE NEEDS 


There are a number of national groups, financed largely from private 
grants, that have done significant work in planning and pointing to 
guidance needs which can be met through public programs. One of 
these groups is the National Manpower Council, which was established 
at Columbia University in the spring of 1951 under a grant from the 
Ford Foundation. The purpose of the grant was to enable a study 
to be made of significant manpower problems during a period of 
enduring emergency and to contribute to the improved development 
and utilization of the Nation’s human resources. The National Man- 
pers Conference has issued several publications including: Student 

eferment and National Manpower Policy, 1952; A Policy for 
Scientific and Professional Manpower, 1953; Proceedings of a Confer- 
ence on the Utilization of Scientific and Professional Manpower, 1954; 
A Policy for Skilled Manpower, 1954. 

The National Manpower Conference has stated: 

Our future progress and strength depend upon a conscious and deliberate 
concern with our manpower resources. Recognition that our most precious 
single resource consists of the skills, capacities, and creativeness of our people is 


not enough. For the sake of contributing to the greater well-being of each 
individual, and strengthening the Nation as a whole, it is also necessary for us to 
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assure the future development of our manpower resources and for most effective 
utilization. To take such action, we must view our human resources as a whole, 
and not only as they are, but as they can be developed. * * * In the past, we 
have acted as if each manpower probem exists in isolation—whether it be the 
waste of potential ability and talents, supervision of teachers and nurses, or the 
inadequacy of a community facility for training technicians * * *. Conse- 
quently, we are easily diverted from a search for a sound solution for complex 
and difficult problems, and tend to rely on simple and shortsighted answers. 

Robert C. Taber, director for pupil personnel and counselor, school 
district of Philadelphia, testified before the subcommittee as a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the National Child Labor Committee 
on the relationship between employment and delinquency.“ Mr. 
Taber asserted that a general lowering of the age for permissible full- 
time employment would defeat the purpose by precipitating delin- 
quency. He pointed out that during the depression years, teen- 
agers by the thousands were hitchhiking across the Nation and lead- 
ing a nomad form of existence. ‘‘Idleness,’”’ Mr. Taber said, “makes 
for restlessness, cynicism, antagonistic attitudes, and delinquency.” 
He asserted that to lower the working age at the very time that so 
many employers are raising job qualifications, a condition made pos- 
sible by plentiful labor oan wy would be to court disaster. He fur- 
ther pointed out that when children flood the labor market, because 
of lack of jobs they would be forced into idleness—a well-known 
breeder of dainewnic: ‘y and crime.” 

The National Child Labor Committee, on January 31, 1955, con- 
cluded that the basic child-labor laws— 
are not restricting suitable job opportunities and should not be relaxed. Inter- 
pretation and law, which are realistic rather than ‘proteeuve, tend to restrict 
the number of suitable jobs. 
The committee asserted that changes in the economy have been re- 
ducing job opportunities and may do so even more in the future. 
The committee also pointed out that since practically all children of 
every interest and ability now attend school up to 16 years, school- 
work programs involving paid part-time work “are a major cur- 
riculum” need for nonacademic students of 14 and 15 years. . Laws 
do not need to be relaxed to permit this, but interpretation of laws 
has to be changed.” 





PRIVATE AGENCIES SERVING IN YOUTH EMPLOYMENT 





A review of the efforts of private agencies in the area of vouth 
employment shows that they have produced an impact upon many 
young persons who might have failed and thereby contributed to 
swelling the ranks of delinquent youth in America. It is noted that 
there is a great deal of variation in the nature of the private agencies 
serving youth in the field of youth employment. Some have been 
established to meet a definite need in helping unfortunate individuals 
who find it difficult to survive in a competitive employment system. 
The Society for the Prevention of Crime, Inc., at 114 East 30th 
Street, New York City, has a vocational foundation bureau. Mrs. 
Betty Falek, is placement director and devotes full time to counseling 
and helping delinquent youth or those who are not adjusted in the 
ee 
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teen-age group. On the other hand, Robert R. Hannum, director of 
vocational placement for the Osborn Association, Inc., 114 East 30th 
Street, New York City, reports that, whereas their objective is to 
assist released prisoners and delinquents, only 5 percent of their 
caseload is in dealing with those in the juvenile-age group. The 
Vocational Advisory Service, Inc., 432 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City, has similar objectives. Miss Mary E. Tuttle is director, and 
reports that many teen-agers are processed through the service of 
her organization. The Federation of Employment and Guidance 
Service, Inc., 42 East 41st Street, New York City, of which Roland 
Baxt is executive director, has made the facilities of that organi- 
zation available in a cooperative effort with the State employment 
service and the New York City school system. This pattern of 
desirable cooperation with other private and all public agencies 
concerned with the problem of youth employment, is typical of these 
agencies that have been established specifically to meet the needs of 
those who find competition difficult. These agencies have had a 
vast influence in the field of placement. They have assisted those 
agencies whose primary function is to supply the best qualified 
candidates for jobs, extending themselves by finding places for youths 
who may not be well qualified but arc in need of a job to enable them 
to subsist. 

These agencies have performed a service for business, industry, and 
labor to help them view youth employment as a social as well as an 
economic problem. Many examples have been cited in which firms 
have extended themselves to plan for a needy youth, frequently at 
considerable expense, and cooperate with one or more of these agen- 
cies that work with real distress cases. These agencies, in most com- 
munities, are limited in their financial ability to meet the needs that 
exist. Much time is required for counseling in each case, and repeated 
attempts must frequently be made with some youngsters who fail on 
several jobs before a successful adjustment is achieved. Their work 
with scenes youth is sometimes hampered by certain laws, which 
were passed to protect the public and the well-adjusted worker, but 
they limit the employment of delinquents. The work of these agen- 
cies is greatly limited by attitudes on the part of the public and the 
employers on the risk of employing those who, in the past, have not 
fully measured up to the requirements of the law. 

When we realize that statistics show that approximately 30 percent 
of the teen-agers not in school are out of work, it should be under- 
stood that the agencies we are considering serve only a small per- 
centage—perhaps 2 or possibly 3 percent of the most difficult of this 
number. Those teen-agers who have already been in difficulty are 
referred as special problem cases. This leaves a large number of 
young people who are out of school as dropouts and those who have 
graduated from high school but have not readily obtained employ- 
ment. Many are seeking jobs in the labor market but are so poorly 
prepared that they do not meet with success. Others who are equally 
unprepared, but in addition are discouraged, are drifting, just waiting 
for something to happen, or to be drafted for service in the Armed 
Forces. This group deserves serious attention. There has been too 
little concern for their future and too little planning of programs to 
meet their needs, 
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The employer, motivated by the profit motive, logically selects the 
most efficient from the labor market. He may have excellent per- 
sonnel practices, excellent working conditions, and operate construc- 
tive in-service or on-the-job training, but having invested his firm’s 
money, he has an obligation to select those who will fit best in his 
organization. Business and industry, therefore, desire to promote 
and help train a large pool of workers from which to draw. They feel 
they cannot afford to first employ the poorest prepared, nor to guar- 
antee to place social, emotional, and economic needs of youth ahead 
of the ability of the individual to contribute to the profit of the com- 
pany. When they cannot utilize the entire pool of workers, they may 
even show that it would be unfair to the more proficient or mature 
poe ary if they selected the less mature, inefficient, and unadjusted 
youths. 


YOUTH EMPLOYMENT IS A PUBLIC AND A COMMUNITY PROBLEM 


The subcommittee’s inquiry into problems of youth employment 
was a result of concern expressed by many persons that the problem 
of unemployment among youth contributes to juvenile delinquency. 
It was felt by some that a variety of forces, iacidine too restrictive 
child-labor laws, furthered such unemployment. 

A review of the situation has shown that there is a very serious 
problem and that it has a definite bearing upon the problem of juvenile 
delinquency and crime in the United States. As is the case in most 
social problems, the situation will not improve without special atten- 
tion, and some predict that the problem, unless some effective action 
is taken, will become increasingly more severe each year. It could 
reach acute emergency proportions as the number of young people 
involved may double within the next 15 years. Some assert that the 
Nation’s failure in this area results from a combination of factors. 
Some laws, it is believed, have outlived their usefulness in their present 
form, and need revision in the light of changed conditions, while others 
can be interpreted in a more realistic manner to meet present situa- 
tions. Although appropriations for Federal aid have been made, such 
appropriations are inadequate to meet the responsibility. These ap- 
propriations are limited to certain areas and are too narrow to cover 
the broad front that must be mobilized. It is essential that the educa- 
tional system be enabled to broaden its curriculum, increase its guid- 
ance service, and reach out to a more realistic utilization of community 
resources. 

Robert Oliver, legislative director of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, submitted a statement to the subcommittee assertin: 
that “only a continually expanding economy, with conditions of ful 
employment, can provide a favorable framework within which the 
specific problems of young entrants into the labor force can be con- 
structively resolved. Present high levels of unemployment in many 
areas, with an average of over 3 million unemployed for the Nation 
as a whole, will inevitably wreak a heavy toll on youth as on other 
workers.’’ He further expressed the view that with an expanding 
economy that utilizes the productive potentiality of the entire popula- 
tion, the United States will be able “‘to afford tremendous expansion 
of the various types of activities that will prevent most if not all 
juvenile delinquency.” 
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Employment services have made a significant contribution to the 
uidance and placement of youth in the past 5 vears, but they must 
intensify and broaden their services to youth if they are to achieve 
their maximum contribution. This wiil require expansion of counsel- 
ing and testing services and sufficient personnel to make concerted 
efforts to place youth in various categories. ‘The communities have a 
responsibility to acquaint the public regarding the extent and the need 
for supporting such services. Community agencies and civie groups 
should be enlisted to work intensively in support of guidance and em- 
ployment programs. This must be a cooperative effort which involves 
all agencies in the community. 

Witnesses testified of the number of communities where cooperation 
is being achieved in dealing with various aspects of the vouth employ- 
ment problem. An example in Arizona was explained in which the 
Sertoma Club sponsored a movement. The school system cooperated 
and the State employment service became the clearinghouse for jobs 
and processed young people for those jobs with exceptional results. 
This is now a continuing program that places 125 to 150 young people 
on part-time and permanent jobs each month. A feature of this 
program is that youth participates in its own program planning. A 
women’s club in lowa City worked out a similar project which has 
now been in operation for 5 years. This program not only helps to 
provide jobs, but has an extensive project by which it is undertaking 
to educate the community to the responsibility in employing youth. 
This teen-age employment service and work-experience program |ias 
become a model for other interested communities. In Minnesota, 
there are programs for part-time work experience, full-time employ- 
ment for dropouts and job placements for children under the State 
youth conservation commission. Federal and State agencies are 
cooperating with local groups to establish programs that not only 
suit the needs of the young people themselves, but programs which 
are a valuable asset to the economy of the State. In Albuquerque, 
N. Mex., under the leadership of the Bernalillo County Community 
Council, the cooperation of the State employment service and the 
public schools, a program was established that achieves the coordi- 
nation and prevents overlapping of services and designated areas of 
interest to each organization. The Cleveland, Ohio, Vocational 
Guidance Bureau, which operates under the Cleveland Community 
Fund, has been successful in placing many so-called unemployable 
young people in jobs for which they are qualified. 

The junior chamber of commerce in Hutchinson, Kans., financed an 
extra worker to handle summer employment for teen-agers at the 
local office of the State employment service. The plan was so suc- 
cessful that it was adopted in 26 employment offices in that State.’ 
A total of 13 civic organizations cooperated in community efforts to 
find new opportunities for young people in jobs-for-youth campaigns. 
Letters were sent to teen-agers instructing them to register with the 
employment service, group meetings were held in the schools and 
employers were asked to display “We are participating’ placards. 
Through such community efforts, those 26 offices had 9,000 registra- 
tions in a month, and in 6 weeks had placed 7,000 youths in jobs. An 
example of voluntary work experience was reported from Sedan, 
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Kans. There, 229 pupils in grades 7 to 12 set up a requirement that 
every pupil was to have a work experience that would in some way 
serve the community. Many of the jobs were not for pay, but afforded 
the pupil the experience of performing a service and getting acquainted 
with some form of work. A report on each project was recorded 
on the pupil’s school record for credit and it became a reference file 
indicating how the work was performed. 

In Minneapolis, at the Franklin Junior High School, a program of 
part-time work jobs was adopted which was open to all eighth and 
ninth graders. When a pupil becomes 15% years of age, they allow 
him to spend one-half of each school day at a paid job, and the other 
half of the day in his studies, giving credit for his work experience 
toward graduation. In Philadelphia and Erie, Pa., and in Youngs- 
town, Ohio, every young person who is about to drop out of school 
is referred to the local State employment service for testing and coun- 
seling. This gives many young people more insight into the need for 
preparation and many pupils decide to continue in school as a result 
of the counseling. If they do not, the employment service is in a 
better position to assist them in their planning. Special emphasis is 
being placed upon assisting juvenile offenders to obtain work through 
careful guidance and counseling in New York, Michigan, South Caro- 
lina, and Texas. In Oregon, a local apprenticeship council is placing 
between three and four hundred young people in apprenticeship train- 
ing in industry each year. A plan is in operation whereby the union 
accepts 1 apprentice for every 8 union employees. Somewhat similar 
programs of apprenticeship placements have been reported from 
Florida and Wisconsin. 

In his testimony before the subcommittee, Warren K. Layton, 
director, guidance and placement, Detroit Public Schools, told of 
constructive programs.® He explained that the council, a voluntar 
agency, developed from an advisory committee on NYA projects. It 
developed into a society to help youth in any area where a need is 
found. It is comprised of professional social workers, persons from 
business and industry and other civic-minded citizens. The council 
became concerned that efforts of high school to expand their cur- 
riculum were not enough to meet the needs of youth. The council 
believed that an effort should be made to find out more about dropouts 
and that ways should be found to help them. There was a joint 
effort of the Detroit Council for Youth Service and the Detroit school 
system in seeking ways and means of facilitating job placement and 
adjustment of less-employable youth. These are largely in the 16- 
and 17-year-old group. This problem was approached with a series 
of conferences of employee representatives at high-school level and 
representatives of the principal occupational groups, but the initial 
meetings were fruitless. The employers asserted that they wanted 
the youth who is over 18, who has finished school. They stated that 
they wanted the best and were not interested in the underprivileged 
group. Mr. Layton said that the decision was reached that the best 
thing to do was to take some of the underprivileged group and build 
them up so that they might be employable. In April 1949, a group 
of dropouts was invited to join a new group called the job upgrading 
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program with the purpose of helping them to qualify for and secure 
employment as soon as possible. This sedgnaearhde been a continuing 
one and there are now five of these groups in various Detroit high- 
school buildings. A sixth one was scheduled to open in September 
1955, maintaining the rate of one new group a year. 

Mr. Layton explained that the purpose of the title is to indicate to 
the participants in the program, the youths themselves, and to their 

rospective employers that the purpose is one of upgrading the 
individual for a job. He described the program and what it attempts 
to do. The material used in the job upgrading program is reduced 
to job situations which have been duplicated. These have to do 
with applying for a position, with reviews of the fundamentals which 
are often important, selling, computation, the use of the telephone, 
ordin business etiquette, and conducting one’s self during an inter- 
view. It also dealt with transportation problems in the community, 
discussions of what employers expect of their employees, of important 
aspects of democratic human relations, and of the techniques of job 
performance. A folder is supplied each member of the group so 
that he may check his record of progress at any time. It was pointed 


out that the forenoons are spent in conferences and the afternoons 
are spent outside looking for work. There is a followup program of 
those who have secured employment. These centers are located in 
senior-high-school buildings where training opportunities are available, 
and it is possible for youth to enter classes in typewriting, mechanical 
drawing, or other subjects for a short period, either with or without 
high-school credit, as a part of making the person more employable. 


This process usually continues for about 6 weeks, after which those 
who have not been able to secure employment in private industry 
are assigned to a municipal work experience project or to some social 
agency for work to be done under sympathetic supervision. 

Youths are paid at the rate of 60 cents an hour with money provided 
by subsidy on the basis of 4 hours per day, 5 days per week—that is, 
afternoons. They are paid with Detroit Council for Youth Service 
checks. Funds for jobs in the city government are provided by the 
mayor and council of Detroit for this purpose, not through the board 
of education. The funds to pay the youth who work in the social- 
service agencies are contributed by a private foundation. Following 
tle work-experiences assignment, efforts are made to get the youth a 
job in private industry. Sometimes this is accomplished through the 
youth’s own efforts, frequently through the placement service of the 
board of education, or through the services of the Michigan Security 
Employment Commission, or through the council. Employers 
frequently call and say they would be glad to try another boy or 
another girl if one is available. The number of youths who have gone 
through the Detroit job upgrading program now exceeds 2,000. 
While approximately one-half have dropped out, 90 percent of the 
half who remained are employed, and 10 percent have returned to 
high school with the expectation of being graduated. The followup 
service continues for 6 months after the youth secures employment. 
Of those who return to school, there is a followup until they have com- 
pleted one semester. In either case, after 6 months of successful work 
on the - or completion of a semester in school, the person is removed 
— o records of the job upgrading program and marked “Up- 
graded.” 
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The referrals of young people to the job upgrading program, Mr. 
Layton pointed out, come from various sources. Many are from the 
offices where work permits are issued and where many confused young 
pavote have to renew their permits in changing from one job to another, 

he counselors send them to the job upgr center for interviews. 
Other referrals are frequently made by social workers in the case- 
working agencies and in the relief agencies. Approximately 16 percent 
of the youth in the Detroit job upgrading centers are from what is 
termed relief families. The success of the program has been indicated 
by the necessity to maintain waiting lists in the job upgrading centers 
most of the time, Priority is given to a youth from a relief family for 
the rehabilitation is usually more urgent. Mr. Layton said that while 
the Detroit program has received considerable acceptance, particularly 
by the youths themselves and by the employers who are hiring them, 
he did not present this program as a solution to all problems of youth 
or even of all the problems of education, adding that one of the 
questions that visitors ask is: 

If you are able, in a few weeks or a few months, to make a slightly under- 
privileged group employable, why don’t you do more with those who are in 
school, using these same methods? © 
Mr. Layton added that there are several reasons why this is not 
possible at this time. The number of high-school pupils per teacher 
and per counselor makes it too difficult to devote so much individual 
attention as has been found necessary at the centers. Many of the 
high-school youth are not yet ready for such a program. So many 
of them feel that the planning of a career and securing of a job are 
something that can wait until after they have graduated from high 
school or left school. 

These illustrations impressed members of the subcommittee with 
the fact that the employment needs of youth can be met if the essential 
community cooperation is promoted and achieved. It was noted 
that each of these projects places emphasis on a part of the problem. 
Some of the projects accomplish exceptional results with summer 
employment. Others reach the most difficult youngsters and, in a 
few instances, plans have been expanded from the first center of 
interest to become fairly comprehensive year-round programs. These 
examples might serve to stimulate Federal, State, and public support, 
as well as stimulating communities to develop similar projects. They 
have demonstrated what a community can do if all agencies can be 
sparked to work cooperatively and the movement gains broad civic 
and professional interest and participation. 

The realization that such efforts throughout the Nation are sporadic 
and that most communities do much less to aid youth, has caused 
concern to some students of the problem. Testimony indicates that 
most communities are not hampered by convictions that stifle a 
cooperative community effort on the part of the agencies involved. 
Rather, they have not been awakened to the problem sufficiently to 
initiate a program. Each agency has worked more or less alone and 
has touched the problem in a limited way within the scope of its 
budget and the time limits of the personnel available. Some of the 
problems include the tradition which dictates that the aid be given 
first to the most responsive and worthy young people, the American 
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tradition of providing all with intellectual opportunity through 
academic training, and complacency because both academic and trade 
training are offered in the community schools. These are problems, 
it appears, that can be overcome with Federal aid as an incentive and 
with proper information made available to the public. 


CONSIDERATION GIVEN EMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


In view of the direct responsibility that Congress has for conditions 
in the District of Columbia, the subcommittee gave special considera- 
tion to employment opportunities in Washington, D.C. Charles E. 
Odell, Chief, Division of Counseling, Selective Placement Testing, 
Bureau of Employment Security, United States Department of Labor, 
in response to a question said that the District of Columbia— 

resents a special problem to us in this whole field of service to youth, which starts 
ically with the fact that we have never been able to establish effective co- 
operative working relationships with public schools in the District of Columbia." 
Mr. Odell did not think this is an insurmountable obstacle, but said 
that for a long time they have met a stone wall in trying to obtain 
an effective cooperative program.” He added that some schools and 
agencies have been cooperating on a “purely individualized basis’’ 
and that programs have been worked out with some parochial schools 
in the District. He added, however, that no general program such as 
that in Philadelphia and many other communities has been achieved 
in Washington. Mr. Odell said that it appears to be a question of juris- 
diction as to who is responsible for placement work, pointing out that 
in most commupities the job to be done is so big that there is really 
scarcely a place for argument. There is something for all to do, but 
in some school systems in the United States, there are those who have 
had a placement tradition for many years and are unwilling to give it 
up. Some of these, Mr. Odell said, “regard overtures from employ- 
ment services as an attempt to take over or to blot out their activities 
in this area.” He pointed out that the United States Employment 
Service is careful to emphasize that it is not anxious to compete or 
duplicate service. ‘Our function,” he said, ‘‘is to fill in and to meet 
the need as it exists, rather than to try to take over somebody else’s 
function, but we have run into this problem in the District of 
Columbia.” ® 

Following Mr. Odell’s testimony, the subcommittee called six 
additional witnesses representing various areas within the District 
of Columbia school system and the Director of the United States 
Employment Service for the District of Columbia. Each witness was 
asked to present his or her views and the results of their efforts in the 
youth employment area. The lack of cooperation between the schools 
and the United States Employment Service in the District was sub- 
stantiated. This is not to say that the youth in the District of Colum- 
bia have not received a great deal of assistance. The school system 
has worked diligently to help the young people in Washington. They 
have been limited, however, by the lack of personnel oat funds with 
which to accomplish the desired results. Foremost in importance, it 
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appears, is the fact that they have failed to use the United States 
Employment Service to the fullest extent and have thus hampered 
their own efforts. As a matter of fact, the testimony brought out that 
more complete use of the United States Employment Service would 
actually enable the Service to add funds to its budget to assist with 
the work, thus providing a more adequate sonebaeanl program for the 
youth of the District of Columbia. 

Carl Hansen, associate superintendent, senior high schools of the 
District of Columbia, reported on a 1954 study of high school gradu- 
ates in the District of Columbia.“ This study indicated that a 
questionnaire to 1,551 former graduates brought replies from 1,525 
of them and indicated that all but 25 were employed at that time, or 
were continuing in some educational program. He testified that the 
senior high school principals had informed him that it was becomin 
increasingly difficult to find employment for their graduates, as we 
as for those who are still attending school but desired part-time or 
summer work. He added that it is much more difficult. to place 
youth in jobs who leave high school before graduation. He pointed 
out that precise statistics on the number of dropouts in the District 
of Columbia are not readily available, but it is known that only 50.5 
percent of the number of pupils in the ninth grade in the sdvaal year 
1947-48, were graduated in the spring of 1951. He pointed out that 
many of these, of course, transferred to other schools but it must be 
assumed that a large proportion did not and that many of these 
undoubtedly cannot find work because their background of anti- 
social conduct tends to make them unemployable. Mr. Hansen 
expressed the view that an entire new approach must be developed 
if the problem youths are to be placed in jobs. ‘The schools and 
other community agencies,”’ he said, ‘‘must develop a program which 
will be based on the principle that work can rehabilitate the delin- 
quent and that it may prevent delinquency. I suggest that to get 
at this problem, the help of the United States Employment 
Service should be sought.’’*® He pointed out that the Commis- 
sioners Youth Council should be asked to assist in developing an 
organized and systematic program for the employment of school 
dropouts. He asserted that particular emphasis should be given to 
those young people whom no one normally wants to employ. He 
urged that a detailed study be undertaken of this problem in close 
cooperation with the United States Employment Service at the 
earliest. possible moment. 

Fred Z. Hetzel, Director, United States Employment Service for the 
District of Columbia, presented a report dealing with the services 
of the United States Employment Service ® and a ‘‘Report on Voca- 
tional Adjustment,’ which was sponsored by the Community Chest 
of the District of Columbia.” The report indicated that counseling 
services were well understood and that good personnel services were 
offered but there were gaps to be filled. Much improvement has 
been noted since the report was prepared, but the statement was 
noted that— 

54 Hansen, Carl, testimony in hearings before the Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency,. 
Youth Employment, U. 8. Senate, 84th Cong., Ist sess., p. 107 

55 Hansen, Carl, op. cit., p. 108. 
% Hetzel, Fred Z., testimony in hearing before the Subcommittee to Investigate Juvenile Delinquency,,. 


Youth Employment, U. 8. Senate, 84th Cong., Ist sess., pp. 116-122. 
8? Part of the report which was introduced at the hearings appears in the appendix. 
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There is no working relationship with the counseling service of the Board of 

Edueation. The extensive records accumulated by the counselors of the school 
system are not available to the counselors of the Foaploy ment Service. There is 
no attempt at continuity of service for young ple as they leave schools to 
enter the labor market. There is no recognized Nef finition of function as between 
the counseling in the sehool and the counseling in the United States Employment 
Service. 
Mr. Hetzei pointed out that since the report was prepared, the United 
States Employment Service for the District of Columbia had ap- 
proached the Board of Education with a proposal to initiate joint 
action. The proposal was declined by the Superintendent of Schools 
on the grounds that they have their own placement service and are 
unable to make available information to the United States Employ- 
ment Service. Mr. Hetzel also placed in evidence copies of corre- 
spondence with the District Superintendent of Schools on this subject. 
He told of the approaches made on this matter in 1946, June 1952 
and April 1955. In each instance, the Superintendent of Schools 
declined to enter into a full and cooperative relationship. In the 
reply of June 27, 1952, the Superintendent of Schools said: 

I find also that the school officers have not been convinced that the proposed 

services will aid materially to our own testing and counseling services and it has, 
therefore, been decided that while we appreciate your willingness to be of service, 
we shall not take advantage of your offer at the present time.” 
The subcommittee found it gratifying to have witnesses testify on this 
matter in an objective manner. Certainly all resources of the com- 
munity, if fully coordinated, would give the youth of the District of 
Columbia the best service possible to the extent that funds are avail- 
able. It is evident that a united, professional approach is the surest 
way in which to enlist civic organizations, employers and labor groups 
to exert themselves in behalf of the youth for the constructive partici- 
pation of young people in work experience. Since the hearings, certain 
constructive steps have been taken by various District of Columbia 
groups. The Commissioners proclaimed a “Youth Employment 
Week” during June. A project is being planned with the Commis- 
sioners Youth Council, the United States Employment Service and 
the schools participating. A citywide forum of youth was sponsored 
by a youth committee of the United Community Services. This 
forum brought together over 200 young people from various schools 
in metropolitan Washington to discuss the ways and means for de- 
veloping a youth employment program which would serve the young 
people of the area. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Members of the subcommittee have viewed the facts presented in 
the testimony objectively. While it is realized that there are aspects 
of this problem that merit further study, there appears to be adequate 
justification for certain recommendations. There also appears to be 
a certain cause-and-effect relationship in many instances between the 
inability of some youths to obtain employment and delinquent 
behavior. The subcommittee recognizes that the exact nature of this 
relationship is not fully understood and recommends that the Depart- 
ment of Labor, private foundations, and other groups support and 





- Correspondence between Mr. Hetzel and Superintendent Corning appears in the appendix of this report, 
p. 43. 
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undertake objective, scientific research in this area. This is a cause 
for concern to the subcommittee and a large segment of the public. 

The subcommittee submits the following recommendations as 
possible steps in striving toward improving the situation: 

1. There should be an expansion of work-school opportunities: and 
experience through more educational experimentation in methods of 
using young people’s part-time job experience for their educational 
and personal growth. This is especially needed for nonacademic 
pupils who are weak in the basic personal qualifications important 
for vocational adjustment. It is recommended that the U. S. Depart. 
ment of Labor conduct studies to determine if present child-labor 
regulations under the Fair Labor Standards Act are deficient in serv- 
ing the act’s purpose of child-labor protection under present-day 
employment conditions, and to conduct experiments in methods by 
which child-labor administration agencies could determine fair and 
enforceable bases for modifying specific child-labor standards where 
special safeguards and supervision through work-school programs are 
provided. It should explore the practicability of providing that boys 
and girls 14 and 15 years of age, who are enrolled in work-school 
programs under proper counseling and supervision, be allowed to 
spend up to but not more than 50 percent of the workweek in non- 
hazardous work. For participation in programs of this nature, it 
could be provided that the youth receives school credits and spends 
50 percent of the remaining school hours in courses that will affard 
insight into and understanding of the requirements of employment 
and the skills involved in the work the youth is performing. This 
should be done without impairing the necessary ‘protection for young 
people that has been gained through legislation in the past half 
century. The participation of youth in industry through work-school 
programs should be considered separate and apart from conditions of 
full-time independent employment of youth under this act. It is the 
opinion of the subcommittee that in many instances the inability of 
youth in this age group to obtain employment is a contributing factor 
to delinquent behavior. 

2. It is recommended that the Wagner-Peyser Act be amended to 
specifically require that employment services be extended to all youth 
in part-time employment, summer employment, employment in 
work-school curriculum programs as well as in full-time independent 
employment, and that funds be provided to make available to youth, 
both in and out of school who are seeking employment, its facilities 
for employment counseling, testing and placement on an adequate 
basis. It is recommended that the Department of Labor undertake 
a study of the attitudes of employers who either give or deny job 
opportunities to young people, and provide consultant services to 
communities on programs to reduce youth unemployment and to 
better help youth to find a productive role in the labor market. 

3. It is the opinion of the subcommittee that young people can 

erhaps be more effectively helped to find a place for themselves in the 
abor market in three ways and these should be carefully explored: 
(a) More part-time or combined school work programs; (6) more 
effective vocational guidance and counseling in the school; (c) more 
adequate community facilities to bridge the gap from school to work 
and provide continuous guidance services. 
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4. The subcommittee recommends a significant expansion of guid- 
ance services within the school system of the Nation. Vocational! 
and educational guidance as well as help with other problems should 
be available to every child on an individual basis. It has been suggested 
that existing Federal and State programs might be reviewed to deter- 
mine how, through the provisions of the George-Barden Act, addi- 
tional funds could be made available to “increase substantially and 
rapidly” the vocational and educational guidance facilities and 
services of the public schools. Emphasis should be placed on the 
importance of vocational and educational guidance in assisting youth 
to realize their full potentialities as workers and citizens and in the 
manpower and defense planning of the Nation. Specifically, atten- 
tion should be given to the problem of identifying, developing, and 
conserving the professional, technical, and skilled manpower poten- 
tialities of the youth population of the United States. Careful study 
should be given to the recommendations of the National Manpower 
Council ® concerning the importance of vocational and educational 

uidance services in developing and maintaining the skills of the work 
orce. Steps should be taken to broaden the school curriculum offer- 
ings in other ways for nonacademic pupils who lack the personality 
traits and responsibility needed for employability and successful 
vocational adjustment. 

5. The subcommittee recommends that Federal funds be made 
available for the stimulation and development of a variety of projects 
designed to demonstrate the value of special community efforts to 
control juvenile delinquency, reduce youth unemployment and to 
better help youth to find a productive role in society. In conjunction 
with its Interim Report, No. 61, dated March 14, 1955, the subcom- 
mittee prepared and introduced legislative proposals which would 
authorize the appropriation of Federal funds for this purpose. The 
subcommittee now reiterates its recommendation that such legislation 
be enacted by the Congress of the United States. 

6. The subcommittee believes that great values might accrue from 
greater exchange of information between communities regarding youth 
employment projects which have proven successful. The subcom- 
mittee recommends that several Federal agencies concerned, offices, 
bureaus, and divisions in the Department of Labor and the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare jointly plan for the produc- 
tion and widest possible dissemination of such informational materials. 
The Interdepartmental Committee on Children and Youth might 
well be used as the coordinating body for such activity. 

7. The subcommittee has been concerned by the lack of firm know]l- 
edge concerning the social and savchidenleal consequences of youth 
employment and unemployment, as well as by the absence of sound 
information about ouths’ career patterns, job satisfactions, and moti- 
vations. We need to know more, also, about the attitudes of em- 
porns who either give or deny job opportunities to young people and 

ow these attitudes may be constructively modified. It, therefore, 
recommends that appropriate agencies and groups, including the 
National Science Foundation, the Department of Labor, and the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, support basic research 


60 Repest of the National Manpower Council, A Policy for Skilled Manpower, Columbia University 
Press, New York, 1954, p. 269. 
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studies in this important area of community life. Research is also 
needed to clarify the further relationship, to which reference has 
already been made," between school dropouts and delinquency. 

8. The subcommittee recommends that the Board of Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia, the Board of Education, and the director 
of the United States Employment Service for the District of Columbia 
take all necessary steps to develop and maintain effective programs 
and working relationships which insure more adequate guidance 
services in the schools, an orderly cooperative arrangement for the 
transition from school to work for youth leaving school, and syste- 
matic and continuous vocational guidance and placement services for 
out-of-school youth who need them. 


6! See pp. 6-7 of this report. 








APPENDIX 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


By Albert &. egg won Ph. D., professor of counseling psychology, department 
of guidance, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 


(A statement prepared for the Senate Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency) 


That juvenile delinquency is a serious and complex problem is attested to by 
the broad-scale attack being made by the Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency. 
Analysis of the many suggestions for the causes and alleviation of delinquency 
indicates that there is no single explanation or panacea. 

However, as a psychologist interested in vocational guidance, I would like to 
point out what appear to me to be two sound generalizations, viz: (1) That delin- 
quent behavior represents a misdirected attempt to obtain psychological satis- 
factions not adequately provided for in the life situation of the individual, and 
(2) that the ultimate answer to the problem of juvenile delinquency is prevention 
rather than remedial action. 

One of the most stabilizing influences in the life of the young adult in our cul- 
ture is a good job; i. e., a job which not only makes a contribution to society but 
which also provides an outlet for the individual’s capacities and interests and 
which brings personal satisfactions. All behavior is motivated and, when the 
individual’s psychological needs are adequately met through the work situation, 
there is less tendency to find compensating, antisocial expressions of those needs. 
The individual’s vocational life is an integral part of his total life, as evidenced by 
the studies by Friend and Haggard,'! who found that adults: seek in their voca- 
tions the satisfaction of needs neglected in early life and by Schaffer,? who found 
that job satisfaction was a function of the extent to which the job situation 
satisfied the individual’s strongest needs. 

Vocational guidance as a movement has long had as its goal the facilitation of 
optimum work adjustment of the individual. "Sts rationale has been described as 
follows: ‘“‘As a necessary service in a democratic society based on individual 
freedom of choice, vocational guidance has the function of helping individuals 
make more effective decisions and plans throughout the long-term process of their 
vocational development by facilitating a clearer cnlladotnnilion of themselves and 
their roles in the world of work.’’ ? 

Vocational guidance programs directed specifically toward delinquent youth are 
relatively recent and uncommon but have already demonstrated their value. Ina 
special project carried on at the Vocational Advisory Service of New York, a 
group of over 100 seriously disturbed delinquents obtained vocational counseling 
as part of the rehabilitation process. Discussions of vocational potentialities and 
career plans with professionally trained counselors helped the youth better to 
understand themselves and their life patterns and led to satisfactory placement 
in jobs which provided a stabilizing influence. 

A recent vocational training and work program, coupled with professional 
guidance services, at the Riverside Hospital of New York City further demon- 
strates the value of vocational guidance as a valuable aspect of a total program 
for delinquents.‘ Working with one of the most difficult. groups, viz, youth in 
whom delinquency has taken the form of drug addiction, a program was developed 
which involved vocational training and work within the hospital with a careful 
assignment based upon a consideration of the individual’s needs, periodic evalua- 
tion of progress by the hospital staff, vocational counseling, and differential place- 
ment on SAaeitt jobs upon hospital discharge. The study showed that there is 
a large group of addicts whose outstanding needs are for experience with work 
situations and who need to learn good work habits, tolerance, skills, and adequacy 
in the interpersonal relations of employment. The work and counseling experi- 


1 Friend, J. G., and Haggard, E. A., Work Adjustment in Relation to Family Background. Applied 

a chology Monograph 0. 16, gti University Press, 1948, 150 pp. 
er R., Job Satisfaction as Related To Need Satisfaction in Work. Psychological Monograph 

No. on Washington, D.C., American Psychological Association, 1954, 29 p PP. 

s Thomtoson, he ,A Rationale for Vocational Guidance. Personnel and Guidance Journal, May 1954, 
vo: Dp 

4 Gould, I. B., Smith, L., Barker, W., and Gamso, R. R., A Specific Approach to the Vocational Needs of 
Adolescent Users of Narcotics at Riverside Hospital. Psychiatric Quarterly Supplement, 1954, vol. 28, 
pp. 199-208. 
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ences helped the adolescent addicts to establish satisfying and useful goals and to 
understand their previous motivations for antisocial behavior. As one addict 
said in a counseling interview, ‘‘Now I see that stealing and my present aspirations 
and values just don’t go along together. I can no longer be considered just a wild 
kid. Now I must choose between honest and dishonest living.” A followup 6 
months after hospital discharge revealed that the exaddict been working 
steadily, has attended evening school to make up some deficiencies in education, 
and has been accepted for admission to a college training program in engineering. 

The above examples, however, describe merely how vocational guidance has a 
part to play in the rehabilitation of delinquents. Of greater importance is its 
function in the prevention of delinquency. Vocational choice is a process, not an 
event, and vocational guidance, in its broader function of “helping individuals 
* * * throughout the long-term process of their vocational development,’’ should 
begin early in the individual’s life. Here the school system, as a public institu- 
tion, has the primary role, as recognized by the National Manpower Council in 
its recent recommendation that “State and local governments and boards of educa- 
tion recognize that the provision of essential educational and vocational guidance 
services is a major responsibility of secondary education by increasing substan- 
tially and rapidly the funds and staff available for guidance and counseling pur- 


A total vocational guidance program in the schools involves a number ot serv- 
ices, including (1) evaluation of the individual’s interests, capacities, personality, 
and values; (2) dissemination of information about the duties, requirements, work- 
ing conditions, and opportunities in the myriad occupations found in American 
life; (3) individual and group counseling to help the individual understand himself 
and his potential role in the world of work; and (4) placement and followup serv- 
ices to help the individual make the transition from school to the job. 

Despite the tremendous growth in school guidance services during the past 
decade, considerable development in both scope and quality is still required. It 
is to be hoped that the current interest in juvenile delinquency will result in ade- 
quate attention to this necessary and integral aspect of the total program. 





Stupy or Scuoot Dropouts in GRAND Rapips, Micu. 


After a careful study of the dropouts in Grand Rapids, Mich., school authorities 
there reported the following list of critical signs which can be used to predict that 
certain youths will drop out of school in large numbers as soon as they reach their 
16th birthday: 

. Achild who is unrecommended or passed on trial to the next grade. 

. A child who is 2 years older than his grade group. 

. A child who has a poor attendance and tardiness record. 

. A child who aggressively resists authority. 

. A child who has little or no interest in school. 

. A child who is reading below his mental age. 

. A child who has very low energy or is overactive, especially if a boy. 
. A child who has gone to many schools, 

A child who is ignored or actively disliked by teachers. 

10. A child who is ignored or actively disliked by pupils. 

11. A child whose close friends are much older or much younger. 

12. A child whose interests and friends are outside of school. 

13. A child who is under psychiatric treatment. 

14. A child from a broken home, especially if family has no meals together. 

15. A child who is seriously handicapped physically. 

16. A child who receives books and supplies from the board of education. 

17. A child who is “different” in size, physique, nationality, or dress. 
child with a split growth pattern; one who is biologically awkward and has 
an anachronistic pattern. 

18. A child who is unable to do what the rest of the group does financially. 

19. A child whose intelligence is 80 or below. 

20. A child who is not in any extracurricular activities. 

21. A boy or girl who refuses to participate in gym activities; refuses to 
get undressed or stands on the sidelines. 

22. A child who feels inferior educationally in comparison to a brother 
or sister. Ora child who is ashamed of a brother’s or sister’s record. 


: mee Manpower Council, A Policy for Skilled Manpower. New York, Columbia University Press, 
p. 
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It can be assumed that youth with these characteristics will find some difficulty 
competing in the labor market against other youth who are better adjusted to 
school and life. Although they find school boring and lacking in meaning, these 
youth need not less schooling but more. However, they are anxious to begin 
earning money in order to feel independent and begin to gain a place in the world 
of work which they feel they have been unable to gain in school. In short, this 
group is composed of workers who are marginal workers on two counts: (1) their 
youth; and (2) their lack of general, personal, and social adjustment. The sec- 
ond is often aggravated by a poor home and neighborhood background which 
offers little opportunity to develop qualities needed to get and hold a job (Hull, 
J. Dan, testimony in hearings before the Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile 
Delinquency, Youth Employment, U. 8, Senate, 84th Cong., Ist sess., pp. 
228-229). 


Youth 18 and 19 years of age, employed and seeking employment, in selected months: 
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CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN Frep Z. Herzer, Director, USES ror THE 
District oF CoLtumBiA, AND Dr. Hosart M. CorninG, SUPERINDENDENT 
oF ScHoots, as INTRODUCED AT HEARINGS 

Apri 27, 1955. 

Dr. Hopart M. Cornina, 

Superintendent of Schools, 
Franklin Administration Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Dr. Cornrinec: On several previous occasions I have written you con- 
cerning the desirability of establishing a plan of cooperation between the public 
schools and the USES for the District of Columbia, to provide more adequate 
employment counseling, ae testing, and placement service. 

believe you will find that many of our junior and senior high schools’ princi- 
pals, counselors, and students are of the opinion that recent events have again 
emphasized the necessity of examining the program now in effect. Among those 
who have expressed an interest in a more effective program are Mr. Hugh Smith, 

Mr. Lawson Cantrell, Dr. Bish, Dr. Brougher, and Dr. Hanson. 
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Your last letter on this subject stated that the school officers were not convinced 
that the proposed services of the USES would add materially to the school pro- 
gram. In the event that conditions may have changed during the interim period 
I would be happy to talk with you or your representatives. 

Very truly yours, 
Frep Z. Herzen, 
Director, USES for the 
District of Columbia. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
Washington, D. C., June 27, 1982. 
Mr. Frep Z. Herzen 
Director, United States Employment Service for the District of Columbia, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Herzet: I am sorry that the communications which you addressed 
to this office concerning the desire of the United States Employment Service for 
the District of Columbia to arrange a program of testing and counseling in the 
public high schools of the District of Columbia were not acknowledged. 

I find upon inquiry, and I am sure you are equally aware of this, that there 
have been a number of conferences between representatives of your office and 
school officers concerning this proposed project. I find also that the school 
officers have not been convinced that the proposed services will add materially 
to our own testing and counseling services and it has therefore been decided 
that while we appreciate your willingness to be of service, we shall not take 
advantage of your offer at the present time. 

I have learned that your representatives have been particularly pleasant and 
helpful in explaining to us the available services. 

Sincerely yours, 
Hopart M. Corninea, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


JuNE 19, 1952. 
Dr. Hopart M. Cornina, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Dr. Corntne: The USES for the District of Columbia is deeply cognizant 
of its responsibility to provide aptitude testing, employment counseling and place- 
ment service to the youth of our community. Cooperative plans to accomplish 
these aims now exist between the public-school systems and the Employment 
Service in more than 30 States based upon a suggested procedure prepared by 
the United States Office of Education. Locally, some of our public schools, a 
significant number of teachers and large numbers of students have indicated an 
interest or have participated in these services which supplement the guidance 
and placement activities of the school system. 

It is not suggested that the existing placement functions of the public schools 
be altered in any way, but certainly the public school students should have the 
advantages of a formalized procedure to identify their aptitudes and provide basic 
employment counseling prior to their entrance into the labor market. 

review of the enclosed correspondence will reveal that this Agency has made 
continuous efforts to arrange a program similar to those existing in a great 
majority of the States. In several instances, our correspondence has not been 
acknowledged. Your review of the enclosures, we hope, will facilitate a decision 
on this subject. 

Very truly yours, 
Frep Z. Herzet,* 
Director, USES for the District of Columbia. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
Washington, D. C., October 24, 1946. 

Mr. Frep Z. HETzE., 

United States Employment Service, 
Department of Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Herze.: This is to advise you that your communication of Sep- 
tember 20, 1946, requesting the cooperation of the school officers in developing a 
plan for the counseling and placement of graduates and students who leave 
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school, as well as part-time students from the secondary schools, has been given 
careful consideration by the school officers concerned. 

The copy of a plan now in operation in New York State which accompanied 
your letter has also been given consideration. This plan has also been discussed 
with Mrs. Mildred Perey, head of the Department of Guidance. It is the opinion 
of the Associate Superintendent in charge of the secondary schools, as well as 
Mrs. Percy, that we shall be glad te have the benefits of the USES so far as fur- 
nishing to the counselors in our senior and junior high schools information re- 
lating to job opportunities, employment trends, and wage scales is concerned. 
It is believed, however, that the schoo] officers will be able to handle the place- 
ment of our students for part-time or permanent employment as has been done 
in the past. 

We do not have the facilities available, however, for furnishing records or 
background data to your organization that would be essential if your organiza- 
tion handled the placement of students. The nature of this situation requires 
that the schools perform the function of placement because the students and 
their records are immediately at hand. On the other hand, we believe that the 
secondary-school principals together with the Guidance Department should make 
known to all of the students the scope of the work of the United States Employ- 
ment Service, and that these students should be advised that they are free to 
take advantage of the facilities offered by your organization. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Hopart M. Corninea, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


SEPTEMBER 20, 1946. 
Dr. H. M. Cornine, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Dr. Cornina: The USES for the District of Columbia is very anxious 
to cooperate with the Board of Education in developing a plan for the counseling 
and placement of graduates, dropouts and part-time students from the public 
secondary schools. 

In order to secure the best thinking on this subject, I obtained a copy of the 
plan presently in operation in New York State. I am hoping it will serve as 
a discussion outline should you agree with me that immediate steps should be 
taken to coordinate the efforts of our respective agencies into a concrete agreement. 

At your earliest convenience, I would welcome the opportunity of talking with 
you concerning the possibility of a plan similar to New York’s being consummated 
for the District of Columbia. 

Very truly yours, 
Frep Z. HeTzet, 
USES Director for the District of Columbia. 


Section oF A REporT ON VOCATIONAL ADJUSTMENT, SPONSORED BY THE 
Community CHEST 


(This section dealing with United States Employment Service 
counseling was submitted to the Subcommittee To Investigate 
Juvenile Delinquency by Fred Z. Hetzel, Director, USES for the 
District of Columbia. The survey was prepared in 1946.) 


COUNSELING SERVICE 


1. The physical facilities are, on the whole, adequate. There is need in some 
agencies for more space to provide privacy during interviews and in some in- 
stances additional space is needed for testing services. 

2. The personnel seems competent to carry out the objectives of good counseling 
service, but some agencies, particularly the schools, do not have enough per- 
sonnel to do a thorough counseling job. The overload of counselors in the Negro 
school system has progressed to the pent where real counseling is impossible. 
Other agencies have plans to expand their counseling staffs as the workload 
increases, but there is no prospect for sufficient expansion of counseling staff in 
the schools. The majority of persons doing counseling are college trained. In 
those cases where counselors are not college trained, they have some specialized 
training or experience. The personnel standards of counselors in the public 
schools are particularly high, requiring the same preparation as teachers, plus 
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apriaiont training and experience specifically designed to equip them as 
counselors. 

3. The counseling personnel in the District on the whole are well aware of and 
very well trained in the use of modern counseling techniques. The principal 
reliance is on the interview, but in the schools, the interview is restri because 
of the load limitations on the counselors. With the exception of the Employment 
Service, the major agencies use tests in counseling. However, tests are only one 
tool in counseling and there is a tendency in some agencies to rely on tests or even 
a ry Ree to the exclusion of other indicators. 

4. e greatest technical deficiency of the counseling services generally is the 
inadequacy of current information on the labor market and employment outlook 
for the area. Counselors, as well as applicants, feel the lack of this information. 
This point needs no further emphasis here. Suffice it to say that there is no 
more important use of such information than to provide both the counselor and 
the counselee with information on which to base a realistic vocational decision, 
in the absence of such information as may be gleaned from current job oppor- 
tunities as reflected in job orders, newspaper advertising, and the counselor’s own 
evaluation of the employment prospects in the community. It is against this 
background that the individual’s capacities and circumstances are evaluated. 
Decisions arrived at on this basis, while they may be realistic in terms of imme- 
diate placement, are far from offering the applicant the range of choice to which 
good counseling would entitle him. 

5. Largely, through the instrumentality of the one department in the 
public schools, there has been compiled a complete descriptive directory of train- 
ing facilities in the area. Because of lack of funds, this is not available at this 
moment outside of the schools. In addition, many counselors have available 
bulletins of colleges and schools outside the area. he counselee who has deter- 
mined on a vocational objective which requires additional study need never be 
at a loss to know where such training may be obtained. 

6. Counselors are well informed about the collateral services available in the 
District for handling specialized cases and refer counselees freely as their cases 
require. In the absence of clear-cut functional lines and jurisdiction, there is 
a tendency for agencies to dupiicate rather than supplement services of one 
another. 

7. As far as public agencies are concerned, there is virtually no counseling 
available for employed persons except insofar as the applicant plans to change 
his job or occupation. Individual employers vary with respect to the importance 
they place on an employee relations program of which counseling is a part. 
Some of them have standardized upgrading programs which they feel take care 
of such problems. Others handle individual cases through their personnel 
departments on specific complaints or problems. Some of the best work of this 
kind is done within those Government agencies which have full-functioning em- 
ployee relations programs for their own employees. 

8. ons the special groups in need of counseling, the most important are vet- 
erans, the handicapped, Negroes, and youth. Of these, the veterans and the 
handicapped are getting the best service through a network of agencies with legal 
obligations to serve them. Though veterans get the most extensive counseling 
service, the multiplicity of agencies serving them must confuse many a veteran. 
However, many of the same limitations that exist with respect to counseling other 
groups limit the proper functioning of the counseling service to them. 

The limitations on the counseling service for Negroes, as a group, are those 
imposed by the community employment practices as well as the inadequate 
staffing of those agencies set up for their exclusive use. Counseling for Negroes 
can be effective only to the extent that employment practices are modified to 
give them a freedom of vocational choice. 

Youth, as a group, presents special problems of vocational counseling because 
they are inexperienced and have not yet become settled in any occupation. It is 
this need to which the extensive counseling services of the public schools are 
addressed. Before the war, similar services were available to out-of-school 

outh through the counseling services of the local employment offices. Once the 
oad of veterans has been absorbed, the Employment Service presumably will 
resume its counseling program for out-of-school youth. Although from the com- 
munity’s point of view this should be conducted in connection with the counsel- 
ing of youth in school, it is clear that no arrangements have been made for col- 
laboration between the two services. 

9. With the exception of the Veterans’ Administration, which has a program 
designed to maintain continuous. contact with counsélees during their’ period 
of training, no agency does systematic followup. Not even the Veterans’ Admin- 
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istration does any follo after the completion of training. This is one of the 
most glaring weaknesses of the community counsel program. Since there is 
no followup, it is impossible to evaluate any cou program in terms of its 
effectiveness. Many agencies thus pursue their programs and make changes 
without any accurate knowledge of the extent to which their objectives have 
been achieved. 

Both local offices of the Employment Service maintain employment counseling 
services. The classes of applicants, both veteran and nonveteran, who are 
referred to counseling are well defined according to criteria established by the 
national headquarters of the United States Employment Service. There are 
seven classes which are considered to present prima facie evidence for counseline- 

1. Applicant has had no previous experience, has no vocational choice, and is 
a cree | not limited to unskilled occupations. 

. Applicant with no previous experience, whose vocational choice seems 
questionable. 

3. Experienced applicant who wishes to enter another occupation or who 
cannot be placed at his old occupation. 

4. Applicant desires training and needs assistance in evaluating the need for 
and type of training, or in choosing the field for which to be trained. 

5. Applicant requires the services of another community agency (other than 
training) to increase his employability and either he does not recognize the need 
for these services or the type of service needed or appropriate agency cannot 
be readily ascertained. 

6. Applicant has a problem related to finding or holding a job. 

7. Applicant desires to work in another area and needs assistance in deter- 
mining validity of the move or information on employment opportunities in other 
areas or in industries not found locally. 

An applicant may be diverted from the main stream of placement process at 
any point where it is observed that he falls into one of these classes. This may 
be at point of reception, at point of registration, or at the point of selection and 
referral. Counseling service is available to all such applicants. 

The majority of those now using the counseling service are veterans. This 
is both because so many veterans fall in one of the seven classes enumerated 
above and because of the veterans’ preference policy. 

No tests are given by the Employment Service itself as part of the counseling 
service. Selected veteran applicants may be referred to the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration for testing and those so referred get their advisement by the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

The counseling service varies, according to the needs of the applicant and the 
ability of the counselor, from a brief interview directed toward arriving at an 
appropriate occupational classification, to a rather comprehensive plan, inelud- 
ing the use of training and other community services, preliminary to placement. 
The latter is relatively rare. In most cases the counselors try to help the appli- 
cant arrive at some decision as to an immediate course of action, generally in 
the light of the current job opportunities represented by orders on file in the local 
office. Very often ae is necessary before the applicant can be occupa- 
tionally classified because of unspecialized education, fragmentary experience, 
and uncertain ambitions. 

The emphasis on the immediate placement decisions is partly the result of the 
desires of the applicant—particularly the veteran—to find a job as quickly as 
possible, and partly the result of the lack of specific information on employment 
prospects aside from the orders on hand in the local office. The counselors have 
at their disposal a good deal of labor-market information, but little of it relates 
to the local labor market and none of it is current. At best, it is several months 
old by the time it reaches the counselors and contains little that is specific to local 
industries or occupations. On the other hand, the counselors have comprehensive 
information about community services available outside the Employment Service 
and about training opportunities in the community. 

The amount and kind of followup varies among counselors and among cases. 
Where the end product of the counseling interview is simply to arrive at a suit- 
abie occupational classification and a suitable referral, the followup is limited 
to the normal verification to determine whether or not the referral resulted in a 
placement. Applicants with more elaborate plans are followed up after an in- 
terval of from 2 to 4 weeks, although no systematic procedure was observed for 
assuring this followup. Periodically, the counselors check the file of active appli- 
cants to find those who have been repeatedly referred but not hired, and call in 
such applicants for further counseling. Applicants who after counseling dis- 
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appear from the active file, through placement or otherwise, are ordinarily the 
subject of no further followup. 
he counseling service calls on other agencies from time to time for additional 
service to applicants: 
District of Columbia Rehabilitation Service for medical and prosthetic 
attention. 
The Board of Education and local universities and trade scheols for addi- 
tional training. 
Social agencies for medical, psychiatric, and social services. 
Veterans’ Administration for tests, advisement, and other services for 
veterans. 
The chamber of commerce and board of trade for advice on business and 
employment opportunities. 

There is also eross counseling between the counselors of the Employment 
Service and the employment counselors of the Government agencies and of the 
YMCA and YWCA. 

The counseling service of the Employment Service is “employment counseling’’ 
rather than ‘‘vocational counseling’’; that is, it is designed to help the applicant 
arrive at a choice of a job rather than a choice of a vocation, This is partly 
because most of the applicants, particularly veterans, are more immediately 
concerned with jobs than with the choice of a vocation, and partly because the 
Employment Service is not equipped at the moment to provide well-rounded 
vocational counseling service. 

For service of this kind the personnel are, on the whole, well selected and, 
although some of them are inexperienced, they are being trained. The best 
of them, typified by one of the selective placement counselors, have long experi- 
ence and a mature, informed approach, which are essential for an adequate 
counseling job. 

The lack of testing facilities seriously limits the effectiveness of the employ- 
ment counseling program, particularly since many of the counselors as yet lack 
the experience to derive from the interview enough to compensate for the absence 
of the more objective criteria which tests might provide if properly adminis- 
tered and expertly interpreted. 

The effectiveness of the counseling job is further limited by the paucity of 
current detailed information about the labor supply and demand and prospects 
for jobs and occupations in the local labor market. Lacking such information 
the counselors tend to rely increasingly on the current job orders, su lemented 
by such information more or less casually available to them personally, to help 
the applicants in arriving at a decision. 

The approach to counseling and the prescribed techniques, as they have been 
developed by the United States Employment Service and adapted by the District 
of Columbia Employment Service, are basically sound. The inexperience of many 
of the personnel, the lack of tests, the weakness of occupational information, and 
the character of the eurrent load all combine to limit the scope and quality of 
the service. 

From observation, it appears that the counselors are giving a useful service to 
the applicants, most of them veterans, but not as useful as it could or should be. 
The counseling service, much more often than not, evolves no plan by which the 
applicant may be guided. Usually, the end result is an occupational! classification 
or a decision to seek or accept a specific job. i 

There is no systematic followup of the cases of individual applicants. Some 
applicants are followed up it 2 or 4 weeks and most not at all. It would seem 
that the same problems which determined in the first instance that an applicant 
should be referred for counseling serviee would require that the applicant be 
followed up. However, when the seryice results in an immediate referral the 
verification of the placement is considered a substitute for followup. 

There is no working relationship with the counseling service of the Board of 
Education. The extensive records: accumulated by the counselors of the school 
system are not available to the counselors in the Employment Service. There is 
no attempt at continuity of service for young people as they leave school to enter 
the labor market. There is no recognized division of function as between the 
counseling in the school ard counseling in the Employment Service. 

Since this report was prepared, the District of Columbia Employment Service 
has approached the Board of Education with a proposal to initiate joint action. 
The proposal has been declined by the Superintendent of Schools on the grounds 
they have their own placement service and are unable to make available infor- 
mation to the Employment Service. 
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Major standards recommended by the International Association of Governmental 
Labor Officials for State Child-Labor Legislation and the extent to which exist- 
ing State child-labor laws meet these standards 


Extent to which State child-labor laws meet 
Recommended standards recommended standards 


Minimum age 16 years, in any employment in a | 23 States, Alaska, and Puerto Rico approxi- 


factory; 16 in any employment | mate this standard in whole or in part (Ala- 
during school hours; 14 in non- | bama, Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, Iinois, 
teeter, employment outside | Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, 


se’ hours. | Massachusetts, Montana, New Jersey, New 
York, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Utah, Virginia, West Virginia, Wisconsin). 

Few, if any, States extend full protection in this 

in a considerable number of | respect to minors up to 18 years of age, though 

hazardous occupations. many State laws prohibit employment under 
18 in a varying number of specified hazardous 
occupations 

| State administrative agency au- | 21 States, District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, 

| thorized to determine occupa- | and Puerto Rico have a State administrative 

| tions hazardous for minors | agency with such authority (Arizona, Colo- 
under 18. | ado, Connecticut, Florida, Kansas, Louisi- 
ana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 

Michigan, New Jersey, New York, North 

Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, 

Pennsylvania, Utah, Washington, West 

Virginia, Wisconsin). 

Maximum daily | 8-hour day for minors under 18 in | 15 States, Alaska, District of Columbia, and 

hours. | any gainful occupation. Puerto Rico have an 8-hour day for minors of 
both sexes under 18 in most occupations 
(California, Kentucky, Louisiana, Montana, 
New Jersey, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Utah, 
Virginia, Washington, Wisconsin). 

7 other States have this standard for girls up to 
18 (Arizona, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Wyoming) 

Maximum weekly | 40-hour week for minors under 18 | 5 States (Kentucky, New Jersey, Tennessee, 
hours. in any gainful occupation. Virginia, Wisconsin) Alaska and Puerto 
Rico have a 40-hour week for minors under 18 
in most occupations; 4 States (Louisiana, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Utah) a 44-hour week 
for such minors. 

7 other States (Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Maryland, North Carolina, Rhode Island, 
West Virginia) and Hawaii have a 40-hour 
week for minors under 16 in most occupa- 
tions, and 3 States (Mississippi, New Mexico, 
New York) a 44-hour week for such minors. 
Washington has a 40-hour week when school 

P is not in session. 

Work during speci- | 13 hours of nightwork prohibited | 10 States, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico meet or 
fied night hours for minors of both sexes under 16 exceed this standard, at least for most occu- 
prohibited. in any gainful occupation. gee (lowa, Kansas, New Jersey, New 

ork, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, 

Oregon, Utah, Virginia). 

13 States and District of Columbia prohibit 12 
| or 12% hours of night work for minors under 
16 (Alabama, Arizona, Illinois, Maryland, 
Massachusetts—1244 hours; M innesota, M is- 
souri, New Mexico, North Dakota, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Wyo- 
ming. The Alabama law prohibits such 
work for 12 night hours during the regular 
school term, and “after 7 p. m.”’ at other 
times). 

8 hours of nightwork prohibited | 11 States, District of Columbia, and Puerto 
for minors of both sexes between Rico meet or exceed this standard, at least for 
16 and 18 in any gainful occupa- most occupations (Arkansas, Connecticut, 
tion. Florid ansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, Ohio, 

Tennessee). 

Employment certifi- | Required for minors under 18 in | 24 States, District of Columbia, Hawaii, and 

cates. any gainful occupation. Puerto Rico require employment or age 
certificates for minors under 18 in most occu- 
sar a (California, Connecticut, Delaware, 
lorida, Georgia, Indiana, Kentucky, Loui- 
siana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Montana, Nevada, New Jersey, New York, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Utah, Virginia, Washington, Wisconsin, and 
where continuation schools are established, 
Oklahoma). 1 other State (Alabama) re- 
quires such certificates for minors under 17. 


| 
} 
Beenlom occupa- Minimum age 18 for employment 
tions. 
| 








Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Standards. 
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Reso.uTion No. 2 ApopTep AT THE TORONTO CONVENTION OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL AssociATION OF GOVERNMENTAL LaBor OrrFiciaLs on AvuGusT 26, 
1955 


Whereas there is a tendency on the part of those individuals, and groups who 
are studying the problems of juvenile delinquency and the related problem of 
Gosigtns in our schools to look to employment of young people as a solution; 
an 

Whereas this can lead to the weakening of sound child-labor standards and 
the breakdown of the educational opportunities for youth at a time when there 
is a need for more and better education and training to equip our youth to adjust 
to the complex demands of our society and our economy; therefore be it 

Resolved that the departments of labor which are responsible for the admin- 
istration of child-labor standards be urged to participate actively with groups 
working toward a solution of the delinquency problem in order that the purposes 
and value of existing child-labor standards may be understood, appreciated, and 
safeguarded. 
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SCHOOL ATTENDANCE AND EMPLOYMENT STATUS 


OF TEEN -AGERS., 
BY AGE GROUPS 






PERCENT OF CHILDREN AT EACH AGE 


SOURCE: “CHILOREN ANDO YOUTH AT THE MIDCENTURY” 
CHILDRENS BUREAU, 1950 


HIGH SGHOOL ENROLLMENTS WILL SKYROCKET BY 1965 TO TWICE 
THE ENROLLMENTS OF 1950. AT SAME TIME, THE NUMBERS 
OF OUT OF SCHOOL YOUTH WILL ALSO INCREASE 
AT ALMOST THE SAME RATE. 


12,000,000 


11 ,000,000- ' 


10,000,000 


9,000,000- i 


| aa 


7,000,000- 





6,000,000 





1950 


SOURCE: U.S. BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 


1960 1965 
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BOYS OF I6 AND 17 YEARS OUT OF SCHOOL 
OCTOBER OF EAGH YEAR* 





PERCENT 
100 
Not employed and not seeking work 
90 
Not employed and seeking work 
80 
70 
60 
1947 1950 1952 1954 
(692,000) (530,000) (554,000) (426.000) 


"Excludes those reported gs--- 
Keeping house: 
8,000 6,000 2,000 --- 
Unable to work: 
--- 4,000 6,000 4,000 


Prepared by Bureou of Labor Stondords, U.S. Department of Labor, on basis of Census data. 
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GIRLS OF 16 a&17 YEARS OUT OF SCHOOL 
1/OCTOBER OF EACH YEAR 


a | 
qr 


PERCENT 


100 
Not employed & not 
seeking work 
Not employed & seeking work 


90 






80 
790 


60 


Employed 


1947 i950 i952 1954 


(432,000) (331,000) (360,000) (258,000) 
// Excludes those reported as... 
Keeping house: 


270,000 279,000 186,000 243,000 
Unable to work: 
‘aint 2,000 6,000 5,000 


-Prepored by Bureau of Lobor Stondords, U.S. Dept. of Lobor, on bosis of Census doto. — 
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YOUNG WORKERS ARE PLACED MORE FREQUENTLY 
IN REGULAR JOBS 


Percent 
100 


80 


TOTAL PLACEMENTS 


20 REGULAR 





ALL AGES UNDER 21 21-35 36-45 46-64 65 AND OVER 
U, $. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Brees of Employment Secwity 
PEBRUARY 1955 
. 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICES- 
TO YOUNG WORKERS 
(UNDER 21) 
NOVEMBER 1954 


UNEMPLOYED 






ACTIWWE FILE 
UNDER 21 












10% ; 
UNDER 2! 


PLACEMENTS 


12% 
UNDER 21 








COUNSELED 


26% 
\ UNDER 21 






SOURCE: BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY, NOVEMBER 1954 
INVENTORY OF STATE EMPLOYMENT SECURITY AGENCY 
OPERATIONS BY AGE 
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SCHOOL DROP-OUTS 
HISTORY OF ONE CLASS 


1000 Pupits i Groge 5 
° 200 400 600 800 — 
£ > Ss 


$a — — —_—— _ 
[smectic itnctidpmlciipaisitnal: 


| Tth Grade (Age 12) 
Seieraietncecentats capo 
| 6 th Grode (Age (3) 10 


9th Grade (Age '4) [100] 
| 10 th .Grode (Age !5) | 109] 


12th Grade (Age !7) 29 | 


| Groduotes 536 | Urop-outs 464 


Research ond Stotistice! Owison, 
Office of Ed¢ucotion 


Specrat TABLE 88.—Employed youth, by industry and age: October 1950, 1952, 1954 


[Numbers in thousands] 


16 to 17 years 18 to 19 years 


Industry 1950 1952 1954 1950 1952 ome, | mw 


Num-} Per- |Num-| Per- |Num-| Per- |Num-| Per- |Num-| Per- \Num- Per- 
ber | cent | ber | cent | be be ber | cent | ber Es 


Total employed ‘ 2,078 |100.0 lo, 061 100. 0 
Aspieniiare 422 | 27.2 > , ; 328 ”- 
ining ‘ . so, @ 
Construction 2. . 112 120 
‘i Li . 516 474 


114 | 
493 | 
ul 

| 


1 Includes finance, insurance, and real estate; business and repair services; entertainment and recreation; 
personal services other than private households; professional service; and forestry and fisheries. 


Source: Unpublished census data made available to the Bureau of Labor Standards. 

Prepared by Division of Child Labor and Youth Employment, Bureau of Labor Standards, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

Date: Apr. 19, 1955. 


~ 
i 


Snmoo-! Oe Ow 


Transportation, commu- 
nications, public utility.| 47 ; : . . 160 
Trade 489 » i . > 457 

217 L L a 387 

Private households 107 ‘i a .5| 58 

Public administration - - - - 5 , 33 | 
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Specirat TaBiEe 89.—Youth of 16 and 17 years out of school: 1947, 1950, 1952, 
1954 


Number 
Sex and employment status 
1947 1950 1952 

BOYS 
Datel 4, nc ctetunty haan 692,000 | 530,000 | 554,000 
RIE, ..cnccmnccccnbidan 580,000 | 433,000 | 448,000 
Not employed-............... 112, 000 97,000 | 106,000 
Seeking work............ 72, 000 61, 000 54, 000 
PE vnicinntndcdnctibehiel 40, 000 36, 000 52, 000 

GIRLS 
WG A, cc scacscnndodnd 432,000 | 331,000 | 360,000 
Banploved........cccccccciccce 363,000 | 295,000 | 206,000 
Not employed..............-. 69, 000 36, 000 64, 000 
Seeking work............ 39, 000 32, 000 32, 000 
UME .. cennenccacusetedee 30, 000 4, 000 32, 000 


1 Excludes those reported as— 





ent I ic dv cia tlnanidctcinend eam natemincttnel 
Unable to work 





Girls 
RES TIRNED... « ccinncmmnsiininhcenipiaallaiapienendhbege 270,000 | 279,000 | 186,000 | 243, 000 
Ute 00 WORK. ca aDene sina paid beget ctennsveceeegtud}étiatiniond _ 2,000 6, 000 | 5, 000 








Source: Census Current Population arvere, 5 oe and unpublished data, 
Prepared by: Bureau of Labor Standards, U. 8. Department of Labor. 
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